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Just Among Ourselves 


Stop! Look! Listen! Read! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 

A new and timely book, THINKING 

THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran press. For description 
see last page of this issue. Price $1.25, postpaid. 
Or given for two new yearly subscribers to The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty at $2.00 each, or in 
combination as follows: 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, one 
year (new) 

The Journal of Christian Education, 
one year (new) 

Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


OR 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, one 
year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


The Journal of Christian Education, 
one year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


You need this book and should have it because 
of the sane, clear, and precise way in which it 


presents a vital subject. 
A. F. CHASE, 


Circulation Manager. 
Send all orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 








(Continued from page twenty-two) 


assist those in trouble, extending a helping hand to 
the poor and needy. She was a member of the Ladies’ 
Aid to which she has always so freely contributed. 
Her husband preceded her in death eighteen years 
ago, at the age of seventy-seven years. The spirit 
has wafted its flight upwards to dwell with her loved 
ones forever. The funeral services were held in the 
Christian Church at Beaver Center, conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Kern, of Springboro. Two favorite hymns 
of the deceased were selected, “Rock of Ages’ and 
“‘He Knows It All.” The remains were laid to rest 
in the family lot in Beaver Center Cemetery. 


Margie Ann Zeigler, daughter of Rev. Philip and 
Elizabeth Zeigler, was born February 11, 1852, near 
Wabash City, Wabash County, Indiana, and died 
April 16, 1926, aged seventy-four years. She united 
with the Christian Church at the age of fourteen 
years, under the ministry of Elder A. R. Heath, 
and was baptized by Elder Peter Winebrenner at the 
age of fifteen years. She moved with her father’s 
family to East Springfield, Penn., where she lived 
until her marriage. She was a student of Union 
Christian College, Merom, Indiana. She was united 
in marriage to David F. Basden, November 8, 1871, at 
East Springfield, Penn. Three children were born to 
this union, two of whom died in infancy. The 
surviving near relatives of the deceased are D. F. 
Basden, husband, Alva R. Basden, son and three 
grandchildren. A good woman is gone and will be 
greatly missed by the relatives and friends. Funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. R. J. Ellis at her 
home on East Cedar Street, Saturday afternoon at 
two o’clock. Interment was at the Antioch Cemetery. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


W. P. Fletcher, 169 Athol St., Oshawa, Ontario. 

F. G. Bell, R. R.. Olney, II. 

John A. Dillon, R. R. 4, Port Byron, N. Y. 

C. A. Spriggs, Athens, Ohio. 

R. C. Updyke, Maryland, N. Y. 

Everette Nixon, 721 S. Courtland Ave., Kokomo, In- 
diana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Albany, Indiana, will be 
in need of a pastor the first of September. We want 
a high-class, spiritual minister. Anyone interested 
will please address the chairman of the committee, 
Kenneth R. Nibarger, Albany, Indiana. 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 23, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

A. J. Situ, Secretary, 

Geo. E. Norrurup, President, 

James S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 


ERIE CONFERENCE 


The mid-year session of the Erie Christian Con- 
ference will be held at the Fairview Church, May 
26, 27, 1926. 

The first session will begin at two o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 26, and the session will close 
Thursday afternoon. 

If coming by rail or bus, buy tickets to Fairview, 
Pennsylvania. Those coming by rail or bus should 
notify Brother Winifred Nason, Fairview, Pennsyl- 
vania, and arrangements will be made for conveyance 
to the church. 

Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Secretary. 

B. L. Lott, President. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 


The New York Eastern Christian Conference will 
meet at Charleston Four Corners June 8-6, 1926. Dele 
gates and ministers should notify the pastor, Rev. 
O. T. Headley, Sprakers, N. Y., at once so con- 
veyance and entertainment may be provided. Dele- 
gates will be met at Fonda, N. Y., or Fultonville, at 
nine and ten o’clock Thursday morning. Delegates 
please notify immediately and try to come by that 
time, as the distance to the church is twelve miles, 
and a full attendance at the beginning is desired. 
Delegates coming by auto, please so specify, as some 
of our best homes are two miles from the church, 
and those in autos can be so placed. Attention to 
these matters will facilitate entertainment regulations. 

OrMAN T. HEADLEY, Pastor. 





Thinking Through 


of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, which they describe as “an appeal for sane thinking and a con- 

structive religious program.” It contains the notable series of editorials which appeared in The 
Herald last summer, enlarged and partly rewritten. It is the best balanced discussion which has yet 
appeared on the controversy which is so disturbing the Church today. It thinks things through. It 
safeguards and strengthens faith. It is written especially to help steady the thinking of youth. Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists both praise it. The last chapter alone is worth the price of the book. 


(}- May first the George H. Doran Company issued a volume by Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, the editor 


It Is Dr. Kerr’s First Book. Of Course You Want It! 


Price, $1.25 





Contents 


. The Church and Science. | Given as a premium for only two new subscriptions to The Herald 
. The Church and Evolution. at $2.00 each. 

. The Church the Interpreter. | The book and one new subscription both for $2.30. 

. The Supreme Test of Faith. | 

. The Great Common Heresy. | Be One of the First to Own This Great Book 

. Preach the Word. 

. The Word Was Made Flesh. The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton Ohio 
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The Final Church 


HE Final Church! Aye, there is no final Church 
; upon this earth, and never can be. We follow a 
flying ideal, disciples of a Pilgrim Christ. Truly 
did our Yankee Plato tell us, God hath given us the choice 
between truth and repose. They seek in vain who hope to 
find finality of form or fixity of thought in a world the 
basic law of which is change, growth, the unfolding pur- 
pose of Creative Love. Like the disciples at Emmaus, 
sad and weary, we invite the journeying Christ to abide 
with us, though he “made as though he would have gone 
further.” He will abide with us for a brief time—long 
enough to bless the bread of our fellowship—but if we 
would abide with him, we must be pilgrims too, walking 
where no path is, adventuring into new lands and strange 
times—unafraid because we are led by One who knows 
the way amid shifting and incalculable times, and will 
not betray the faith and love we give him.—Joseph Fort 
Newton, in “The Truth and the Life,” Published by 
George H. Doran Company. 
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About Folks and Things 


Reidsville, North Carolina, Rev. R. A. 
Whitten pastor, is doing very praiseworthy 
work. It has recently built a beautiful 
spacious eight-room parsonage, and in the 
various other lines of activity it is making 
a commendable progress under the leader- 
ship of its pastor. 

Fifty young people traveled a total dis- 
tance of over two thousand miles to attend 
a gathering of the Young People’s Congress 
of the New York Eastern Conference at 
Albany, New York, May 1. Brother Her- 
mon Eldredge, Rev. W. E. Baker, and Rev. 
W. C. Hook were among the speakers. The 
congress is a new organization, only a few 
months old, but bids fair to do much for the 
future of the conference. 


The Sunday-school and Christian Endeav- 
or convention of the Virginia Valley Con- 
ference is meeting with the church at Leaks- 
ville, Rev. A. W. Andes pastor. Brother R. 
A. Larrick, of Winchester, is the aggressive 
president of this conference. And the pro- 
gram is an unusually strong one—with Dr. 
J. O. Atkinson, Dr. W. T. Walters, and 
Miss Pattie L. Coghill among the speakers. 


The Muchinippi Church, near Lakeview, 
Ohio, Rev. C. E. Strawbridge pastor, will 
hold its regular semi-annual home-coming 
on Sunday, May 16. Rev. E. D. Gilbert, of 
Defiance College, will address the gathering 
at the forenoon service, and the young people 


of the community will render a program in 
the afternoon, beginning promptly at one- 
thirty. Dinner will be served at the church 
by the ladies of the community at the noon 
hour. 

The East Cobleskill, N. Y., Church has 
added an addition for social and educational 
work and has greatly improved and beauti- 
fied its church interior, now being one of the 
most attractive village churches to be found 
anywhere. Rev. C. A. Brown is its efficient 
pastor and says that the fine spirit of the 
East Cobleskill Church can be laid to the 
great work done there in past years by 
Rev. Georgia Weaton, who was pastor of 
that church up to the time of her death by 
accident two years ago. 

Brother J. C. Orebaugh, our pastor at 
Darlington, Indiana, sends us word of the 
death of Rev. Guerney Woody, of the West- 
ern Indiana Conference, who died April 27 
at his home at Darlington. He was pastor 
of Christian Chapel. The funeral sermon 
was preached by Brother Orebaugh, assisted 
by a number of other ministers who were 
present. Brother Woody was over seventy 
years of age and one of our well known 
veteran pastors of that section. He leaves 
a widow and two sons—one, Orville, being 
himself a pastor in the Methodist Church. 

The editors of The Christian Missionary 
have given us another most unusual number 
in its issue for May. The cover is especial- 
ly attractive, being a beautiful picture of 
Miss Elizabeth Howsare standing with her 
arm about one of her young Indian girl 
friends on some rocks in a beautiful river. 


The forepart of the issue is the splendid 
home mission booklet, “A Glimpse Into 
America,” finely illustrated. And then fol- 
lows the usual magazine pages. It makes 
an issue of particular value. Surely no 
home of the Christian Church ought to be 
without the regular visits of this splendid 
missionary periodical. 

We feel that the orphanage at Carvers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, of which Dr. L. F. John- 
son is the superintendent, has been very 
fortunate indeed in securing the services of 
Mrs. Edith McCord, the widow of our highly 
esteemed Dr. E. K. McCord—to serve as 
matron. She will begin her work in July. 
Mrs. McCord takes the place of Mrs. Belle 
Hook, who had to give up her position be- 
cause of ill health. She is eminently fitted 
for this very important work and will be a 
very dear mother to the children entrusted 
to her care. Miss Grace Johnsonbaugh of 
Rockfield, Indiana, has also been added to 
the staff of the orphanage, another splen- 
did Christian woman for such service. 

Arrangements are being completed which 
promise that the Metropolitan Summer 
School at Lakemont, New York, will be a 
great success again this year. Professor 
Felton, of Cornell University, is to give six 
lectures; Dr. Harper, of Elon College, five; 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell will give his lec- 
tures on the Life of Christ; Dr. J. A. Coni- 
bear, his lectures on “Definitions, Factors, 
and Objectives in Christian Education;” 
and Mrs. F. E. Bullock, Brother Hermon 
Eldredge, and Miss Lucy Eldredge will have 
charge of their respective departments. 
Other features will be announced later. 
Board and room for eight days, $10.00; 
registration, $2.00. Register with Dr. Mar- 
tyn Summerbell at Lakemont, N. Y. For 
all information, write Prof. J. N. Dales, 
Lakemont, N. Y. 

On Monday, May 17, there will be held at 
the Dayton Y. M. C. A. an important meet- 
ing in which we wish both the ministers and 
laymen of our churches in this city and com- 
munity might be particularly interested. It 
is held in the interests of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, a great and 
growing organization for the promotion of 
the idea of Christian unity among all de- 
nominations. It is a work that should par- 
ticularly appeal to our own people and en- 
gage their hearty co-operation. Dr. Floyd 
Tompkins of Providence, Rhode Island, Dr. 
H. C. Armstrong of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and Dr. J. J. Castleberry of Cincinnati, will 
be the speakers. They will be at the min- 
isterial meeting at ten o’clock and a lunch- 
eon at the Y. M. C. A. at twelve, and a par- 
allel meeting for the women in the Y. W. 
C. A. at noon, and for young people at the 
Christ Episcopal Church at six-thirty p. m. 
The only expense will be the noonday meal. 

Speaking of trips abroad, the “Temple 
Tours” furnish one of the very finest con- 
ducted trips through Europe—one that is 
educational in an exceptional sort of way. 


These tours are given under the auspices of 
the well known Dr. Walter S. Athearn, the 
Dean of Boston University School of Re 
ligious Education, and there is associated 
with him Professor Albert E. Bailey of the 
same school. Throughout the trip, these 
men give lectures, not simply a recital of 
the points of interest but real lectures in 
which are interwoven the religious and other 
facts of historical significance in the various 
cities to which they go. Thus this trip is in 
reality a university extension course of tre. 
mendous value. Dr. Athearn is a man of 
such attractive personality and fine spirit of 
friendship, as well as such an able and rey. 
erent scholar, that it is a most enviable 
privilege simply to have his delightful com- 
radeship on a trip abroad. Anyone expect- 
ing to go to Europe this summer should by 
all means inquire into the “Temple Tours,” 
Address Dean Walter S. Athearn, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The deep sympathy of the brotherhood 
throughout the entire church will go out to 
Dr. E. A. Watkins and his daughter Irma 
in the death of Mrs. Watkins—early on the 
morning of May 3. Mrs. Watkins for many 
months had been suffering almost past huv- 
man endurance, but with a resignation and 
courage rarely equaled. With sweet and 
winsome patience she passed through the 
weary and trying weeks and months, know- 
ing what the end inevitably must be. But 
her Christian faith and the faithful minis- 
trations of her loved ones amply sustained 
her. Her life has been a most beautiful one, 
and one eminently fitted to her husband in 
the great work which he has done as pastor 
and general church official. She has en- 
deared herself to a great host of friends in 
every community which they have served. 
The church at Urbana, Illinois, has been 
deeply affected by her sickness and death, 
and they have done everything possible for 
her and for the comfort and the help of 
Brother Watkins and the daughter—among 
other things providing transportation for 
Brother Alferd Shumate and a young girl 
friend of Miss Irma as companions with 
the father and daughter on their sad jour- 
ney to Ohio. A funeral service was held on 
Tuesday at Urbana, under the auspices of 
the ministerial association of that city, our 
own Dr. J. J. Douglass having charge. The 
body was then brought to the home of a 
brother at Sidney, Ohio, and on Wednesday 
afternoon funeral services were held at the 
Christian Church in Piqua—and the inter- 
ment was at Fletcher. Some twenty of the 
ministers and denominational officials of 
this section attended this service; and Dr. 
S. Q. Helfenstein read the scriptures, Dr. J. 
F. Burnett offered prayer, and the funeral 
sermon, by the request of the deceased, was 
by the editor of this periodical. A large 
delegation from the Greenville Church, of 
which Dr. Watkins was once pastor, at- 
tended. Thus comes to a close the earthly ac- 
tivity of a beautiful life, but the power and 
influence of her fine character and her lov- 
ing ministry will go on and on in the hearts 
of those who knew her. 
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Why Theology Has Lost Its Thmill 


ingly interesting thing in which the Church was 

concerned. It was the one absorbing topic of re- 
ligious conversation. Preachers and laymen alike rev- 
eled in it. Great public debates were held on theological 
questions, in which both sides were cheered on by backers 
as enthusiastic and determined as ever rooted for a foot- 
ball team. Arguments over religious doctrines or cere- 
monies were likely to break out at any moment and any- 
where, and many a dinner party was spoiled by them and 
many an old friendship ruined. Trying heretics was the 
great indoor sport of those good old days, and forming 
uew denominations to take care of new theological ideas 
was an inevitable by-product. The faithful of every de- 
uomination had to be kept segregated from those of ail 
other denominations for fear of theological contamina- 
tion. Such interdenominational work as we have today, 
and such great interdenominational gatherings as those 
which now constitute so prominent a feature of religious 
activity, were entirely out of the question; for nothing is 
more hazardous to the dominance of the old-time theology 
than to be inoculated with new ideas and viewpoints. The 
cross-breeding of the various sectarian dogmas is abso- 
lutely fatal to the whole dogmatic concept under which 
the Church was then operating and out of which came 
the necessity of a multiplicity of denominations. 


O' CE upon a time “theology” was the most thrill- 


OW a lament goes up from certain quarters that 
people, even Christian people, are no longer inter- 
ested in “theology.” And it is true that they are not, if 
by theology we mean the particular theological subjects 
in which our grandparents used to take such delight. 
People are no longer interested in those hair-splitting 
questions which once shook the Church to its very 
foundation, turning as many of them did upon the gram- 
matical construction put upon some particular phrase or 
the meaning which was read into some Greek or Hebrew 
idiom. It is better that folks should not be interested in 
such theology. For these things have absolutely nothing 
to do with Christian character or with loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. The devotees of no particular theological belief 
surpassed the others in either beauty of life or faithful- 
ness of service. Instead such theological discussion 
as that in which the Church was then most conspicuous- 
ly engaged did lead to bitter controversy and division, it 
did divert the attention of the followers of Jesus Christ 
from the religious concepts and passions which tremen- 


‘dously affect life and the ideals of life, and it did deci- 


mate that super-strength which could come only in unity 
and co-operation for aggressive onslaught upon sin and 
the forces of sin. So it is better by far that we are done 


forever with that kind of theological quibbling over pure- 
ly theoretical and academic questions which never could 
be settled or incidental and inconsequential questions 
which did not matter. 


UT when one says that Christian people of today are 
not interested in theology, he is not correct. For 
theology has to do with the character and nature of God, 
the mission and purpose of Jesus Christ, and the teaching 
of the Scriptures as to the duty and destiny of man. And 
when it comes to these questions, it seems to us that the 
followers of Jesus Christ never had deeper and more in- 
telligent interest than they do today. It is true that we 
never hear about the “omniscience” and the “omnipo- 
tence” of God, terms with which former generations were 
made so familiar through the wording of their cate- 
chisms; but we do hear a great deal about the imminence 
of God, and there is scarce ever a religious gathering in 
which men and women do not try to practice the presence 
of God rather than to debate about it. It is true that we 
do not have long dissertations upon the fearsome at- 
tributes of God in his relations to the universe; but we do 
have multitudes of men and women who believe certain 
things or refuse to believe certain things because of their 
conception of the loving-kindness and tender mercy of the 
Heavenly Father. It is true that we no longer hear debates 
about the Trinity, a word with which the younger genera- 
tion is almost wholly unacquainted, and men and women 
do not seem to be very greatly agitated about the place 
which Christ holds in the Godhead; but they are tremen- 
dously concerned about the place which he holds and the 
place which he should hold in our shops and our stores 
and our industrial and political and international affairs. 
It is true that the mode of baptism has ceased to be of vi- 
tal and thrilling interest to any but the belated—belated 
because they have been indoctrinated in the deadening and 
retarding spirit of ceremonialism; but while the Chris- 
tian multitudes are not greatly interested and can never 
again be persuaded to be greatly interested in what we do 
with little or much water in the name of Jesus Christ, 
they are becoming increasingly and passionately anxious 
about what we do across the waters for Jesus Christ. And 
while it is true that we no longer hear men and women 
discuss infant damnation—thanks be!—there is no more 
general and quickening interest in the Church today than 
infant education and conservation—religious education, 
an infinitely better subject in which to interest the people 
of this land than is infant damnation. And so all through 
the list. The fact of the matter is, then, that Christian 
people are deeply interested in theology, but not in those 
particular questions and discussions which used to pre- 
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dominate under the name of theology. People do want to 
know about God, and about the nature and the purposes 
of God; they do want to know about Jesus Christ, and the 
spirit and the will of Jesus Christ, and what he would have his 
followers to be and to do; and they do want to know about Chris- 
tian duty and the measure of Christian service. There never be- 
fore in the history of the world was so much being said, both by 
word of mouth and pen, on these subjects, and never before in the 
history of the Church were so many groups and classes studying 
together about what Jesus Christ can do and wants to do through 
his followers for the welfare of the human race. And all of these 
things are theology—but theology of a very much more vital and 
wholesome type than the theology about which our grandparents 
used to have such thrilling and absorbing controversies. What we 
need, then, is not to bemoan the fact that people are not interested 
in theology, but to clarify and deepen and to make far more dy- 
namic the theology in which they are interested. We need to go with 
them much deeper into the imminence of God and to cultivate a 
far more conscious realization of his presence and fellowship. We 
need to go with them more profoundly into the nature of Jesus 
Christ and to practice with them more perfectly his spirit. We 
need to study with them in clearer and more penetrating manner of 
the ruin and shame of sin and of its inevitable consequences upon 
the individual or the nation which deals in unrighteousness. We 
need to learn more with them about what it means to have a 
Savior. And in measure as we make these subjects vital to human 
life and human welfare, men and women will find a new interest 
and a new thrill in such theology. 


T is not sufficient to say that folks are no longer interested in 
theology. You must ask yourself what kind of theology you are 
trying to interest them in—and whether it would make any real 
difference in their Christian character and usefulness whether they 
became interested in it or not. If not, it is just as well that they 
should not become interested. But there is a kind of theology that 
makes a most vital difference in human ideals and conduct. And 


when it is rightly presented, we have never found Christian people 
to be indifferent to it. 


How World Peace Can Come 


HE Commission of International Justice and Goodwill of the 
Federal Council of Churches, of which Dr. Sidney L. Gulick 
is the exceptionally skilled and universally trusted secretary, 

has just issued a little folder in which it gives an admirable, brief 
statement of principles of how world peace can and of how it can- 
not be produced. We wish that this statement might be made 
familiar to every American citizen, and that those principles 
might become the text for many a peace sermon and the guiding 
principle of all peace propaganda. 

The statement rightly insists that “world peace cannot come by 
mere sentiment, however sincere and earnest; nor by ringing 
resolutions of great national gatherings; nor by merely negative 
attitudes and policies; nor by disarmament by single nations.” 
These truths ought to be self-evident to every thoughtful person. 
The Herald is aware of the imperative need of creating peace 
sentiment and anti-war opinion and judgment. This must be 
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done in part through ringing resolutions and speeches in great con- 
ventions and other gatherings. And like every other great re- 
form, the negative note will have to major quite largely in the 
beginning, especially with the average type of folks. For a long 
time headway will be made much faster by speaking “against 
war” than by picturing the winsomeness of universal peace; for 
war is a terror so real and dreadful that its horrors can be visual- 
ized in the minds of the people as the beauties of peace cannot be 
painted. But negative attitudes and policies will never establish 
permanent peace. This nation, and the people of this nation, must 
learn to think in positive, specific measures and to put into effect 
those constructive policies and attitudes through which only can 
world peace be established. 

Turning to this constructive side of the question, the Com- 
mission declares that “world peace can come only by dealing sane- 
ly, practically, and constructively with the issues that stir national 
prejudices and passions; by promoting positive good will and prac- 
tical co-operation among the nations; by creating and supporting 
the essential agencies and institutions for the achievement of 
justice and for the settlement of disputes by law and reason with- 
out resort to war; by uniting with other nations in defining 
‘aggressive war,’ in declaring it a ‘crime’ and in resisting a 
‘criminal nation’.” And it further declares that “these ends can be 
secured only by nation-wide processes of education in and through 
the churches.” 

The peace movement has now passed the stage of negation. 
Men and women should no longer permit themselves, and especially 
should we no longer permit our politicians and statesmen, to con- 
tent themselves with simply denouncing war, or in objecting to the 
World Court and the League of Nations and other proposed plans 
and policies to further world peace. We should insist that in- 
dividuals, and especially the politicians and statesmen, have some 
definite positive program; and when they object to the World Court 
and the League of Nations and to “outlawing war,’ we should ask 
them what better they have to propose. And if they have nothing 
better, they should be made to feel that they are not qualified to 
speak to this age and this generation. We of today learned at 
least enough by the war to know that the old order of things will 
not do. Something different and better than the old-time un- 
organized world affairs simply must be established if ever there 
is to be real world peace. The people of the world are coming to 
be wise enough to know this; and they are not going to let go of 
the World Court and the League of Nations and the other little 
gains which were made through the war, until something better 
has been proposed to take their place. And he who has not some- 
thing definite and constructive to offer will make no contribution 
to the problem of world security and world peace—and every 
politician and statesman ought to be made keenly to feel how true 
this is. 

We have come to the place where we must have positive 
planning and thinking for world peace, where churches must do 
more than pass ringing resolutions at conferences, where pro- 
cesses of peace education must be put in operation down in the 
local churches and Sunday-schools, and where the will of the na- 
tion must demand step by step the kind of constructive measures 
which will actually fruit in effective policies for world peace. 


The Trend of Events 


Do We Want Uncle Sam to Sell Liquor? 


One of the very significant facts about the liquor business is 
that those who are engaged in it and those who have become 
slaves to the drink appetite lose all of the finer sensibilities of 
patriotism as well as of personal pride. There is no shame to 
which they would not stoop or ask their nation to stoop in order to 
promote the sale of drink. They themselves not only violate the 
law, traffic with bootleggers and smugglers, contaminate police and 
judiciary, and betray the honor and safety of law and govern- 
ment, but many of them would actually persuade this United States 
of ours to go into the liquor business if they could. 


Oh, it is true that in pre-prohibition days the saloon keeper, the 
brewer, the distiller, the bartender, were excluded from the 
highest and most respectable circles of society in practically every 
community, were not eligible to be received into any of our best 
secret orders, and would neither have been admitted to member- 
ship nor have felt at home in the fellowship of the vast majority 
of Protestant churches. And yet there are those who pose as¢é 
American patriots who would have Uncle Sam set himself up in 
this same business which was so ostracized by churches, lodges, and 
the most decent and self-respecting groups of society everywhere. 
They would have the United States become saloon keeper and bar- 
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tender for the brewers and distillers as some of the Canadian 
provinces have done. 

They argue that it would stop bootlegging and the violation of 
the liquor law. Without thinking just what it would mean, there 
are many well-intentioned citizens of this great nation who are 
being persuaded by these spurious claims of the wets that the way 
to stop bootlegging and law-violation is for the Government itself 
to handle and sell the liquor. But wholly apart from the moral 
offense of putting Uncle Sam down to the level of the saloon- 
keeper and bartender, there is that other serious objection—the 
plan simply will not work. It will not prevent bootlegging and 
law-violation. It has not done so in Canada, and there is not the 
least hope that it will here. In The Christian Century for April 28, 
Rev. A. E. Cooke quotes liberally from Canadian newspapers and 
officials to show what has been the result of government control 
there. What is more, he quotes from the wet periodicals which 
advocated the system. Says the Hook, the most rabid anti-prohi- 
bition paper in British Columbia: 

Never since the downfall of the prohibition act have there been 
so many blind pigs and so much easy liquor around Vancouver and 
Victoria as at the present time. Never has bootlegging been done 
so openly. 

The World of Vancouver, the organ of the administration which 
inaugurated and administered this system of government sale in 
British Columbia, declares that it has made the province “the 
headquarters of the bootlegging business,” and asserts that— 

Bootleggers in this province handle as much liquor as the gov- 
ernment stores. Rum-runners, gunmen, thugs, and all the para- 
sites which thrive in the miasma of the underworld of the Pacific 
coast are fostered by the policy now in force whereby the pro- 
vincial authorities become parties to the defiance of the prohibi- 
tion laws of Alberta, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, and California. 


How the Canadian System Really Works 

Mr. Cooke makes it plain that it is not difficult to get liquor 
from the government stores. The “control” of the sale of liquor 
proved a farce. The “permit” to purchase liquor in British 
Columbia costs but two dollars per year. With it, one can pur- 
chase “a bottle, a case, or a carload, if he has the money.” He 
says: 

Before me, as I write, lie a number of these permits on which 
the actual sales for several months are recorded. These show pur- 
chases averaging two to three bottles of whisky and five to ten 
dozen of beer every day for extended periods. One of these pur- 
chasers, a woman, in 86 days secured 18 bottles of Scotch whisky, 
70 bottles of rum, and 1,962 bottles of beer! 

And yet in spite of such freedom of purchase, bootlegging runs 
rampant, as testified by the above wet papers. The Vancouver 
Sun, another periodical which supported the plan in 1922, de- 
clared that— 


_ Public opinion is unanimous that the British Columbia modera- 
tion act is a failure economically, socially, and morally. ... 
Drunkenness and bootlegging have not been decreased by the 
measure. 


Last January it still insists: 


The bootlegger is given maximum opportunity to ply his trade. 
In short, “moderation” does not moderate, “government control” 
oo control. British Columbia’s liquor system has utterly 

And the greatest newspaper in western Canada, the Vancouver 
Daily Province, last year asserted that, “The bootlegging issue has 
become a festering sore in this corner of Canada.” 

Responsible officials were equally disillusioned as to the power 
of the plan to stop bootlegging and law-violation. One of the alder- 
men of Vancouver declared in open meeting of council that he him- 
self had, on a day or two previously, walked into seventeen blind 
pigs in two blocks, and these on a street just a block away from 
police headquarters! He reported twenty-five more in five blocks 
of another street in the very heart of the business section, and in- 
sisted: “As far as illicit selling is concerned, the condition of Van- 
couver today is worse than at any time in its history.” The Hon. 
H. H. Stevens, M. P., former minister of trade and commerce in 
the dominion parliament, publically stated some time ago that— 
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Never in the history of this country prior to 1920 was _boot- 
legging comparable in magnitude and murderous results to what it 
is today. You can trace violent crimes all over the province con- 
nected with bootlegging. 

In the other provinces, “government control” is working the 
same way. Our readers will remember the observations which Mr. 
Eldredge reported in The Herald some months ago after his visit 
to Montreal. The liquor commission of Quebec, in its third annual 
report, substantiates his opinion with words like these: 

Notwithstanding our efforts, we are still aware that these illicit 
resorts still exist and that we shall never succeed in permanently 
closing up such places. Many clubs are nothing else but illicit re- 
sorts on a big scale. We have investigated them carefully, in 
spite of which they continue to violate the law, and the pro- 
prietors manipulate matters in such a way as to make it impossible 
for us to reach them. 

And last October, the mayor of Winnipeg, in an address before 
the United Church, gave the following report of conditions in that 
section: 

The liquor situation is the most obnoxious situation in the 
province. Infringements are increasing every day. These infringe- 
ments are undermining our whole social structure. While condi- 
tions under prohibition were bad, present conditions are a thousand 
times worse. 

Testimony like the above ought to be enough to convince right- 
thinking citizens of this nation of the utter futility of under- 
taking to “control” the liquor traffic and do away with bootlegging 
and law-violation by putting Uncle Sam into the liquor business. 
And if all this is not convincing, their respect for their own na- 
tion ought to be sufficient to keep them from permitting it to be put 
down to the level of a bartender for the brewers and distillers. 


Dr. Sheldon Goes to the Movies 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, the noted author of “In His Steps” and 
the editor of The Christian Herald, has been going to the movies 
of late just to see what sort of pictures he would find there. He 
was anxious to learn just what the great crowds of people who 
every day attend the movies find there. So he made no effort to 
discriminate between pictures, but took them just as they came so 
that he could really see what the great movie-going crowds are 
seeing day after day. Dr. Sheldon leaves no doubt as to his con- 
viction that most of these pictures are actually harmful—harmful 
because they are vulgar and cheapening if for no more serious 
reason. He says: 

With the exception of two or three which could fairly be called 
first class, the rest of them were what could honestly be called 
cheap and vulgar, or at least they were repetitions, under different 
names, of the same themes of sex attraction or wild and noisy 
adventure. I think the word “stupid” is not too strong a term to 
apply to at least twelve out of twenty of these motion pictures, 
which were a fair sample. 

These pictures have no educational value and the so-called comic 
pictures, which may be occasionally funny in spots, are exceedingly 
“spotted.” They border on the vulgar continually, and very often 
approach the indecent. I felt ashamed very often to be looking 
at them, even when I had for my own reason the getting of facts 
about them at first hand. 

fa 


The Bible is not only the greatest seller in all literature, but 
it has the greatest range of prices. A complete copy of the Bible 
is published by the American Bible Society and sold for forty- 
five cents, and yet one of the original copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible was sold at public auction in New York recently for $106,000. 
According to the New York Times of April 16, this copy was re- 
sold at the new high-record price of $120,000. During 1925 the 
American Bible Society issued nearly 3,000,000 scripture portions 
that sold for one cent each. 

a 


Life insurance has become in a very essential sense a sort ot 
domestic and civic duty. It helps one to care for his own household 
and to save them from becoming charges on the state. It is en- 

«couraging, then, to note the steady growth of the life insurance 
business—the new policies written in 1925 amounting to $15,400,- 
060,000. 
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IME and time again it is forced in 

upon us that the race is a vast hungry 

multitude, realizing its hunger, but 
not knowing how to satisfy it. The con- 
sciousness of need and the failure of at- 
tempts adequately to respond to this longing 
make man unhappy. The Old Testament 
has a harsh, terse way of putting it: “There 
is no peace to the wicked.” Jesus, in a more 
winsome way, says the same thing, in sub- 
stance, when he pleads, “Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life.” “Man’s un- 
happiness, as I construe it,” says Teufels- 
drockh, in “Sartor Resartus,” “comes of his 
Greatness, it is because there is an Infinite 
in him, which with all his cunning he can- 
not quite bury under the Finite. Will the 
whole Finance Ministers and the Up- 
holsterers and the Confectioners of modern 
Europe undertake in joint-stock company, to 
make one shoe-black happy?” There is 
little difference in the underlying concep- 
tion of Isaiah, Jesus, and Carlyle. As 
Prof. Rufus Jones would put it, there are 
fundamental ends, things men should live by, 
the which if men find, they will have peace, 
and missing will experience only pain. The 
trouble is men do not think; they give what 
William James calls “dumb consents” to this 
question of “What is Life’s Highest Good?” 
Or, when they answer, they confuse “springs 
of action with ends of life.” It is following 
desire rather than high purpose. And the 
end is discontent and defeat. 


JESUS AND THE HUNGRY MULTITUDE 


Jesus loved the masses, the people. He 
loved them for he believed in them, because 
he knew God believed in them, and he yearned 
over them as a father over his erring boy. 
“He wept” over the throng of his fellow- 
countrymen gathered in Jerusalem, as he 
realized how soon they were to suffer for 
their’ folly in putting the wrong value, or 
none, on life. He saw them running hither 
and thither, as sheep without a shepherd, 
and he made an astounding claim: “Come 
unto me. . and I will give you rest.” It 
is when one comes up against such a daring 
assertion as this, and, then, measuring the 
centuries, finds it to be true that the real 
God-nature of Jesus appears and confounds 
the questioner, Jesus did promise “abun- 
dant life,” full life, satisfying life, and to 
every one who sincerely seeks him he makes 
good. What is the secret of this marvelous 
power he exercises? 


JESUS’ CONTRIBUTION TO LIFE 

Jesus’ knowledge of God and his un- 
fathomed understanding of life was such 
that mystery surrounds it and ever will. We 
have not solved life when we cast it into the 
formula of “the survival of the fittest,” 
though, indeed, we may have gone far. 
There are always great margins beyond our 
thinking or our powers of thought that lure 


Why Jesus Satisfies 


BY REV. W. G. SARGENT, D. D. 


us only to discover further reaches that 
challenge investigation and new discovery. 
Solving one mystery we are face to face 
with another. The eternal search is as fas- 
cinating as life is unthought. “Now we 
know in part.” But if there are mysteries 
and ever will be, there is abundance of light 
for each moment, that life may find and use 
the best of which it is capable. It is so 
with Jesus. There are certain inescapable 
reasons why, when a man sets out to find 
the highest, Jesus will satisfy his demand. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


In the first place Jesus reveals the mean- 
ing of life itself. He makes it purposeful 
and shows distinctly what that purpose is. 
Isaiah and Micah, Socrates and Plato had 
long before approached the subject with 
acute understanding; but “the swelling 
theme” rises to its full height and grandeur 
in Jesus who “brought life . . . . to light.” 
“IT am come that ye might have life... 
more abundant,” he said, meaning that, 
henceforth, those who would follow him 
should realize life in its fullness. No man 
(7 —~ 








JESUS THE CARPENTER 
IF I could hold within my hand 


The Hammer Jesus swung, 
Not all the gold in all the land, 
Nor Jewels countless as the sand 
All in the balance flung, 
Could weigh the value of that thing 
‘Round which his fingers used to 
cling. 


If I could have the Table he 
Once made in Nazareth, 
Not crowns of Kings nor Kings to be, 
Nor pearls unnumbered from the 
sea 
As long as men have breath, 
Could buy from me that thing he 
made, 


The Lord of lords who learned a trade. 


Yea, but that Hammer still is shown 
In hands of honest toil, 
And round that Table men sit down, 
And all are equals, with a crown 
No gold nor pearls can soil; 
The shop at Nazareth was bare, 
But Brotherhood was builded there. 
—C. M. Sheldon. 
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ever is content when he knows he is living 
less than his best. What he might have 
been and done, like a spectre of the sleep- 
less night, robs him of peace and destroys 
all hope of rest. To those who trust him 
Jesus fills life full of purpose. It was tre- 
mendously significant to him. He was never 
weary of defining the object of his own life 
and his definitions were always big with 
meaning—‘“‘come to serve,” “Come to seek 
and to save that which was lost,” “come to 
bring life,” “come to bear witness to the 
truth,” “come to reveal God” (“they that 
have seen me have seen God”), and so on. 
To one who follows Jesus it is utterly im- 
possible life should not have meaning, big 





and masterful. To find that meaning is 
life’s highest good and its greatest joy. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

But between the vision and its realization 
there is a vast gulf fixed, to be crossed only 
by those with determination and powers of 
endurance. Two evenings ago I listened to 
Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice, of the United 
States Geographical Society, give, at Brown 
University, an illustrated lecture of his ex- 
pedition of 1924-1925, in the upper reaches 
of the Amazon... In the equipment of the 
party a hydroplane was included, and long 
before the others reached the source of this 
mighty river aids in the hydroplane secured 
aerial pictures of the country, which prac- 
tically assured them where the source was 
and what was the nature of it. But between 
those first pictures brought back and the 
actual reaching by the party there were in- 
describable difficulties of rapids and forest 
jungle and tropical fever and what not, 
which occupied months of hardship, only 
possible to intelligence and physical fitness. 
If Jesus had simply given men a glimpse of 
the meaning of life and left them to their 
own resources, the value of his coming 
would have been very questionable. But he 
did more; he said, “This is what life means; 
but the way of attainment is enormously 
difficult; it can be done though, and I am 
showing you how.” And this he did both by 
actual realization and precept. He said, “I 
am doing it through the strength of the 
Father, with whom I keep in constant com- 
pany. You can do it if you will hold to an 
abiding friendship with me’—“I in them 
and thou in me.” It is absolutely impossible 
for anyone to fail who abides in Jesus 
Christ. There can be no failure. His 
friendship is the way of conquest and vic- 
tory “for greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.” And every man 
who follows Jesus knows before the battle 
begins, it is his. Must not that quicken en- 
thusiasm and joy in the attempt? 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN 


But a look ahead inevitably makes us 
think of the past. Or in the experience of 
the day, because we do not always keep that 
friendship at the flood, we realize lapses and 
go down in temporary defeat. And Jesus 
assures us, with a certainty that is ines- 
capable, of the forgiveness of sin. The mass 
is not very much concerned about that, to- 
day, God is too negligible a quantity to 
realize the heinousness of sin. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons for the riot of personal 
and social license. But deep down in every 
man’s heart there is the consciousness he 
has betrayed himself (to say nothing of the 
other he may have injured and God who 
suffers for his sin), and while that open 
wound remains he can have no comfort. Je 
sus was sure of the infinite nature of God’s 
love and the sinful of his day gravitated to 
him. “The great matter is that Jesus be 
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lieved God was willing to take the human 
soul and make it new and young and clean 
again.” And looking back across the wasted 
years, or facing the fresh sin, the heart 
leaps with an unutterable joy to know that 
we have a new chance, and that in rising 
to it life can be renewed and we may gain, 
in a full surrender to love, what we have 
lost. “The element in forgiveness,” says 
George Adam Smith, “which the Bible most 
frequently emphasizes is God’s new trust in 
the soul he has pardoned; the faith that 
despite our frailty, our unworthiness, our 
guilt; despite the mistrust and despair 
which the memory of our sin induces, God 
still trusts us, God believes us capable of 
doing better, God confides to us the interests 
and responsibilities of his work on earth. 
That, according to the Bible, is the ethical 
meaning of forgiveness—God’s belief in us, 
God’s hope for us, God’s will to work with 
us, God’s trust to us of services and posts 
in his Kingdom;” and of that Jesus is so 
sure he makes every other man confident. 


IMMORTALITY ASSURED 

“What would you do,” said a friend, as he 
walked away with the minister from a fu- 
neral service which the latter had conducted, 
‘if your hope of immortality were suddenly 
stricken out of your life?” “I can hardly 
think of life without the eternal hope,” was 
the reply; “it means almost everything to 
me; but if I had to face it, I think I would 
go into my pulpit tomorrow morning, and 
announce my text, “For Godliness is profit- 
able. ... having promise of the life that 
now is.” And that is true. But at the best 
life would be an exceedingly sad thing “if 
in this life only we have hope in Christ.” 
Life’s unfulfilled aspirations would arise to 
point the finger of scorn at our attempts, our 
loves would be only memories, doomed in 
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themselves to extinction; dreams would be 
but figments of a troubled sleep upon a 
weary bed; our intuitions that are so safe 
guides everywhere in life, become but will- 
o’-the-wisps and all things a hollow mockery 
of reality. Vanity of vanities, all would be 
vanity. But Jesus Christ cannot die. He 
has not died. He is infinitely more powerful 
in a world of change, today, than he has 
ever been. Gradually, he, the living Christ, 
crucified two thousand years ago, his poor 
broken body buried in a rock-hewn tomb, is 
gathering the nations in his train to follow 
him in his victorious march. He, the 
despised of men, is realizing his dreams. 
This is not myth; it is not prejudice; it is 
not fanaticism; it is fact. What he set out 
to do, and what the race undertook to defeat 
by cruel, quick death and persecution of his 
followers after him, he is doing. In the 
dawn of things the first faint glimmer of 
hope that struck into the soul of man that 
he, too, like the gods, might be immortal was 
not wrong. Christ lives and we shall live; 
“because I live ye shall live also.” .He 
carries on, and we will carry on. Life is not 
a cul-de-sac. It is eternal progress. It is 
of God, it will go to God— 


“When that which draws from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 


“Ah, who shall say 

What vast expansions shall be ours that day? 

What transformations of this house of clay 

To fit the heavenly mansions and the light of day? 
Ah, who shall say?” 

But in the end Jesus satisfies because he 
makes God real, and he who knows God has 
eternal life, that is, understands what life 
means and realizes it in his strength. Life 
is intensely spiritual and Jesus satisfies it 
at its most spiritual point. To know God 
and him sent of God is eternal life. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 


Give Youth a Square Deal 


An Address Before the United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee, April 20, 1926 


BY REV. DANIEL A. POLING, D. D. 


President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor and Co-minister of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City 


CHALLENGE the insinuation, and brand 

as false the charge that prohibition has 

corrupted American youth. I have seen 
drinking from hip flasks in public places. 
I have dealt personally with some miserably 
sad cases of juvenile delinquency in which 
booze has figured; but God pity the man 
who, on such a foundation, would build a 
general indictment! We do not indict 
bankers when one banker, or several, de- 
fault. We do not indict labor leaders when 
one union officer, or several, abscond. We 
do not indict preachers when one clergy- 
man, or several, betray their trust. It 
should take more than one hip pocket flask, 
and more than thousands to cause any in- 
dividual carrying any measure of leadership 
responsibility anywhere in our social order 
to suggest that any law has made the sons 


and daughters of the Republic dissolute and 
drunken. 

Shame on the adult mind when a man in 
such a hearing as this tells the story of 
boys and girls he has seen drinking to- 
gether in lavatories and allows that to stand 
as an argument for prohibition modifica- 
tion. 

American youth, with many shortcomings, 
|W” "°y nq1WW”"”"F">*le=*™"=?é#he""_.N 
WE may not climb the heavenly steeps 

To bring the Lord Christ down; 


In vain we search the lowest deeps 
For him no depths can drown. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 

We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


—Selected. 
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with many individual cases of juvenile de- 
linquency, is as intrinsically fine today as 
youth has ever been. The real problem that 
the youth of America faces is not so much 
his own problem as it is the problem of 
his adult associates. My observation con- 
vinces me that it is not so much the juven- 
ile flapper as it is the grown-up flopper 
who needs the attention of psychologists, 
religionists, and officers of the law. 

Stop slandering youth! Let labor leaders, 
clergymen, United States Senators, and 
educators become constructive rather than 
destructive. Our boys and girls need to- 
day, not preachment and denunciations, but 
good examples! 

An outstanding collegian of two years 
ago said, speaking in a committee meeting 
at which I was present, “Conditions at our 
place were decent until the alumni came 
back at commencement and then the campus 
went drunk.” Gentlemen, let us put that 
into our moral test-tube. 

The headmaster of one of the famous pre- 
paratory schools in this country, a school 
located in New Jersey, at the holiday sea- 
son two years ago addressed a letter to the 
parents of his boys. The letter called at- 
tention to the honor system to which the 
boys were loyal and asked those parents to 
assist their own sons, while at home through 
Christmas, to remain true to their anti- 
drinking creed. The resentment of some of 


‘the parents who received the headmaster’s 


letter was so bitter and so publicly ex- 
pressed that the incident became a news- 
paper story. 

There have been witnesses before this 
committee who told of promiscuous drink- 
ing in public places by girls and boys, wit- 
nesses who in another time defended the 
saloon with its winerooms, beer gardens, 
and “wet” dance halls, which were covered, 
high-walled places where all the evils, real 
and fancied, recited here took place vastly 
multiplied. I venture that I have seen in 
one beer garden in one night before prohi- 
bition, more drinking by young people than 
any man has seen from flasks in lavatories, 
since the Eighteenth Amendment was writ- 
ten into the Constitution. But did these 
advocates ever cry out over these other con- 
ditions? I am not inclined to accept serious- 
ly their concern now for America’s wayward 
youth, nor am I ready to embrace, for my 
children, their moral leadership. 

Foolish, indeed is the man who lightly re- 
gards the evils of the present but some of 
you will recall the story of the fox and the 
hen. You will remember what happened 
to the hen when she took counsel with the 
fox. When a political machine of a great 
city lifts its voice in holy horror over hip 
pocket flasks and juvenile drinkers, I re 
member General Butler and wait for the 
word from Main Street. 

We are not inclined to accept seriously 
the anti-prohibition testimony of men who 
did their best to keep the saloon open and 
who defended its practices, nor of politi- 
cians who are associated with organizations 
which functioned largely in barrooms and 
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which in the more recent past have ob- 
structed the law enforcement efforts of 
police commissioners. 

I conceded the right of those who have 
entered these statements upon the record, 
which brand youth as corrupted by prohibi- 
tion, to speak only for young people with 
whom they are acquainted. They do not 
represent my friends; they do not repre- 
sent the young people I know; they do not 
represent young people generally. The 
statement, unrestrained, unsupported by any 
body of facts warranting a general con- 
clusion, grievously misrepresents our sons 
and daughters. 


These statements, with regard to youth, 
are brother to another made here by a 
woman, a representative from New Jersey, 
on Wednesday, April 14, and printed as fol- 
lows: “The Anti-Saloon League, and the 
Prohibition party in general, have resorted 
to every low-down trait of tactics that can 
be thought of to strengthen the cause of 
prohibition.” As prohibitionists, surely we 
should be conceded a residue of “lowdown- 
ness” not yet resorted to but available! 

I have the honor to serve as president of 
an organization enrolling in the United 
States more than two million, five hundred 
thousand young men and young women. I 
am acquainted with representative young 
people in every State, in every county, and 
in every considerable community. These are 
not law-breakers. These are law-observers. 
Increasingly they will be found supporting 
law enforcement and registering against the 
law’s nullification, modification, and repeal. 


At the close of the war, the Christian 
Endeavor movement had recorded two hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand young men un- 
der the colors of their country who had 
been members of its individual societies. I 
saw these young gentlemen under every cir- 
cumstance of modern warfare. They were 
not angels. They were average boys of 
average American homes; but, as one who 
took their confidence in moments when they 
stood prepared to die for the cause they 
counted dearer than their lives, as one who 
buried them in fields distant from the homes 
whose traditions they never forgot, I resent 
the wholesale implications that have been 
laid here against them and their kind. 
They belonged to an organization that was 
the first to adopt the slogan, “A Saloonless 
Nation by 1920!”’—an organization that 
pledges now its ardor, its patriotism, and its 
influence to an honest and complete trial of 
American prohibition. 

It has been stated in the present hearing 
that it would cost as much as seventy-five 
million dollars fully to enforce prohibition 
in New York. Let us accept the estimate, 
but here is not the great question. 


The great question is: Can democracy 
survive the application of its own principles 
of law and government? 

I submit to you that murder is finally not 
the great crime. I submit to you that 
finally the great crime is anarchy which is 
all-inclusive. The logic of the arguments 
(Continued on page fourteen) 
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Murmur, Grumble, Knock 


BY REV. JOHN A. STOVER 


URMUR, Murmur, Murmur! Grum- 
M ble, Grumble, Grumble! Knock, 
Knock, Knock! If there is any- 
thing needing criticism, murmur, grumble 
or knock—any of them or all of them, to 
your liking. If things do not deserve criti- 
cism, go after them anyway. Criticize the 
government; criticize men in public affairs, 
criticize business conditions, the church, the 
school, the home, the way women dress or 
the manner of their hair decorations, the 
attitude of the younger generation—in fact, 
criticize everything. Criticize on general 
principles. Lest some things might be 
omitted in your tirade, like the people of 
ancient Athens, direct your criticisms 
against the unknown as well as the known. 
Rally at once to this warfare. Everybody’s 
knocking, why not you? 
Why not?) Yes; why not? 
un-Christian, un-Christlike, 
bring the desired results. 
Many, when nothing else offers itself as 
a target, criticize the weather. Without 
doubt there are many undesirable features 
in the weather, and people have been talk- 
ing about these items for a long time, but 
no one as yet has ever done anything to 
correct them. 


Because, it is 
and does not 


To overlook and to forgive is an attribute 
of God, but to find fault is a characteristic 
of men. This faultfinding spirit has been 
the plague of humanity since time imme- 
morial. Ancient Biblical and secular his- 
tory alike offer many examples of this evil. 


The children of Israel, on their journey 
toward the Promised Land, were expert in 
this art of expressing their pet peeves in 
appropriate words. Time after time the 
record states that “the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses.” They had been 
warned that the way would be difficult, and 
that there would be many hardships. Food 
would not always be plentiful, nor would 
the selections or the varieties be very en- 
ticing. These conditions should have been 
expected, and the people should have shown 
more hardihood. 


The Brotherhood of the Tighter Belt 
should have been organized among them. 
The tokens, signs, and passes of this order 
are the set jaw, the clenched fist, and the 
determined purpose. Had the spirit of this 
order abounded among them, faultfinding 
would have been reduced to a minimum. 

One would think that where a people are 
the special care of God, and were privileged 
to eat of the heaven-sent manna, daily, that 
grumbling would not be known among 
them. But regardless of this constant care 
and this daily food, they daily grumbled. 

Again, among the disciples of Jesus 
grumbling was very common. Judas, es- 
pecially, toward the close of Christ’s min- 
istry, developed this critical spirit. He 
found fault with some of the most beautiful 
deeds of the Master. These deeds were 
above reproach, but they were not above 


criticism. The cause of this critical spirit 
was based upon a spirit of perversion within 
the soul of the critic. 

The people of today have still this ancient 
spirit of criticism. Most of the criticism is 
causeless, so far as outer conditions are 
concerned. The origin of this condition is 
subjective, and the only cure is one which 
will operate upon the soul of the critic or 
murmurer, changing him into an admirer 
rather than the opposite. 

The grumbling spirit is sometimes found 
in the home. It is utterly perversive of the 
spirit of helpfulness and unity which ought 
to characterize the home. Its origin and 
cause are not so much in the outer things of 
life, as in the inner things of the heart— 
in the lack of the spirit of love and co- 
operation. Where the spirit of love it, there 
peace and harmony dwell, and there the 
spirit of carping criticism can not be found, 
Perfect love not only casteth out fear; it 
also casts out the spirit of the faultfinder 
and the murmurer. 

When the first-born baby comes into the 
life of the young mother, there is no criti- 
cism of the features, form, or appearance 
of the child. The baby may be red faced, 
pug nosed, and with misshaped head, but 
in the eyes of its mother, the child is a per- 
fect paragon of beauty. Its crys and fret- 
ful spirit, though irritating to others, are 
to her the sweetest of music. 

How fatal is the spirit of the critic, in 
its effects upon the fellowship and spiritual- 
ity of the Church of our Lord. This spirit 
is so foreign to the spirit of Jesus that the 
Church, patterned in his image, is shocked 
when this false spirit enters. Its effect 
upon the life and health of the organization 
is very injurious. If long continued or 
severe, it may prove fatal. Drunkenness, 
adultery, or murder can do no worse. All 
alike are deadly, and should be rooted out. 
People are inclined to tolerate this evil 
spirit, possibly because it is not so brutal as 
some other forms of evil; but since its 
finished fruits are death, it should have a 
similar classification. Arsenic may not look 
as harmful as the bloody ax of the murderer 
who brains his victim, but the ax in its in- 
fluence is no more deadly than the poison 
which looks so harmless. 

Criticism given with the intent of destroy- 
ing, should be shunned, and most criticism 
is of this type. In very rare cases con- 
structive criticism is offered. The spirit of 
this kind of criticism is so different that it 
can be readily distinguished. In most cases 
it is welcome, and its influence is entirely 
wholesome. It is one of the basic features 
of all development and progress. The in- 
dividual, the home, the school, and the 
Church should welcome this kind of criti- 
cism. It is born in a desire to help. But 


the spirit of the Murmurer, the Grumbler, 
and the Knocker is the fruit of a perverted 
mind, and is productive of disorder and 
confusion. 
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At Prayer Time 


I waited patiently for Jehovah; and he 
inclined unto me.—Psalm 40:1. 


ee | 


“Learn to labor and to wait;” thus a poet 
pointed to an important lesson that bears 
on problems of character and on processes of 
understanding. All who live creatively or 
effectively have to wait for certain testings 
of experience, or for seasons of development 
and fulfillment of their effort and hope. 

Our rapidly moving life may cause us to 
weaken in this important caliber of spirit. 
We live amid a multitude of tendencies to 
speed things up. Things must move rapid- 
ly, and plans must mature hurriedly, if the 
spirit of today is satisfied. This makes us 
restless and impatient. There is even dan- 
ger that we will quite forget that many of 
the moving forces of the world work slowly; 
and there'is danger, also, that many will not 
see that there are some things worth work- 
ing for that never come quickly. 

There are farmers in the fields at this 
season, working hard, but they must wait 
for the harvest. Sometimes the wait is 
perilous. Between the time of the plow and 
the time of the reaper there are seasons 
when some disaster may seriously interfere 
with the normal rewards of the field. There 
are parents today, some of them fully as 
eager, and as attentive to their responsibil- 
ities, as parents have ever been. But they 
must wait through a good many years for 
their hopes to be realized. It is true there 
are joys of fellowship and other beautiful 
experiences in those years; but it is also 
true that there are serious crises to be 
looked out for and to be avoided if possible. 
Thus we must wait. 

' But there are fortunes for patient spirits. 

Time, however rapidly it may seem to pass, 
or however drawn out it may seem to trail 
along, has a way of never being accelerated 
ror retarded but aiways vital and reward- 
ing. They who learn its processes and who 
# can come rightly to interpret its meanings 
come near to some of the great spiritual 
idjustments that religion has long urged. 


Oo 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or seas; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! mine own shail come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 
—Burroughs. 
CS 


There is such a thing, therefore, as wait- 
ing on God. Just how to state it accurate- 
ly may be much beyond our present know- 
ing. But there are some things that God 
has not been able to do yet; it could be 
said that there are things that God has not 
gotten to yet. For these, we wait. 

Putting it in our human language God 
takes time to do things. It is his law that 


requires these weeks for the maturing of 
grain. Just that certainly is it his law that 
years are required for a child to grow 
into the fullness of the stature of normal 
adult life. He may be able to make a life 
clean in a moment; but he cannot make a 
character strong save by the strengthening 
processes of moral effort and judgment 
which the life itself must have time to make. 


Many of the unattained ideals of human 
spirit, and of the unfulfilled hopes of fer- 
vent hearts also point to the time that God 
takes for doing things. We naturally yield 
our confidences to the ideals of the great 
prophets who tell us of a better world of 
men and women. Particularly does the out- 
look and the confidence of Jesus get our 
interest and belief that there can be, and 
will be, a reign of God on earth. But it 
has not come yet. 

Fortunately we are much ahead of the 
days when he lived. Few of us would want 
to go back to the hard conditions, and even 
to the moral situations of those days. Yet 
we are far from what any sensitive spirit 
desires for the world. There is as yet no 
universal brotherhood. There is much to do 
before we will get human leadership 


, 
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THIS WEEK! 
The Whole Church United 


in Prayer: 


For the home mission pastors, 
the field secretaries, the mission 
board; thanking God for their 
consecration, and asking that he 
give them strength and a far 
vision. 











thoroughly endued with principles of right- 
eousness. 

We can only wait—and 
slow processes of God. 

Among the fortunes of the spirit of pa- 
tience, clarity of judgment and growth of 
understanding stand among the greatest re- 
wards. Time has a way of making things 
plain. 

This very day a young business man came 
to the writer with a bit of explanation and 
a bit of apclogy. Some months ago, in 
loyalty to a supposed friend, he took the 
side of his friend on a troublesome issue. 
This young business man is naturally en- 
thusiastic, and just as naturally loyal and 
conscientious; therefore his participation 
in the issue was positive. He felt bitterly 
toward some on the other side; he thought 
them wrong. 

But time has 


labor in—the 


quietly and gradually 
brought things to light. The friend was 
wrong,—designedly and sinfully so. It 
could not be seen then by some of his asso- 
ciates; but during passing months some 
actual facts gradually began to appear, 
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and with them has come some clearing of 
problem and feeling. 

So it is that judgment is corrected and 
our human insight deepened by many of 
the waiting necessities of our life. It has 
been by human experience that we have 
found out the wrong; and by the same 
process have we come to understand the 
beauty and the strength of the right. 


And since this is true, there is an eager 
anticipation that comes to the patient spirit 
that works and hopes for the good yet un- 
realized. Not all hindrances are out of the 
way of our highest achievement, but every 
day has some clearer witness that within us 
there are forces that can remove moun- 
tains. 

Not all questions that have perplexed us 
are yet answered. But as the human 
spirit tests more of the realities of existence, 
and as knowledge grows, these questions be- 
gin to promise for happy solution. 

And God seems more inclined toward us, 
even as we wait for him. 


o 


There are times in one’s life 
Mid its sorrow and strife 
And burdens hard to bear, 
When we would like to be 
On some uncharted sea 
And leave behind all care. 


Just to be there alone 
Where trouble is unknown 
And just be at rest; 
But we are given grace 
To keep us in our place 

And do our duty test. 


And one day we shall know 

Why some things have been so 
Since first the world began; 

And this must be our guide 

That whatever may betide 
We're part of God’s great plan. 

—Nettie B. Hardesty, in New 
York Times. 


oO 


It may be well to note, also, that God may 
have to wait upon us! 

No doubt there are things he has long 
sought to accomplish that still are unper- 
formed; largely because God has had to wait 
for our human participation. 


SS 


“Everything of sacred writ is the out- 
growth of experience pressing against en- 
vironment; and God is in the environment.” 


oO 


Waiting, working, achieving spirit of 
God, we would wait and work with thee. 
We have not yet attained; but we pray 
that in a universe of eternity we may be 
able to see, and know, and be thy more per- 
fect work. Let us not oppose the progress 
of the good, nor let us be dismayed when 
we may seem to be restrained from growth 
in the graces of thy spirit. Where thou art 
inclined toward us, may we find compan- 
tionship with thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





A Heart to Heart Talk 

LL Forward Movement subscriptions 

were amounts in addition to our regu- 
lar gifts for the various denominational 
benevolences. Each annual gift supple- 
mented the work by that much. Our 
church is trying to do a worthy part in 
Christian reconstruction. Each board, un- 
der such pressing needs, planned ard under- 
tock reasonable work accordingly. 

It can be casily seen that wher we ccni- 
plied our five annual payments thac there 
were but two ways to keep even the present 
work of the church on the same basis as it 
now is; either cach and all of us would need 
to continue our annual gifts as during the 
five years in addition to our regular giving 
in the regular channels; or, we would need 
te give at least the same amount through 
our local church channels in addition to our 
usual amounts and for the same purposes 
for our denominational enterprises for 
which we are responsible. If one of these 
two methods is not adopted by all sub- 
scribers the work must be retrenched or the 
boards go in debt. Some of our people have 
continued their Forward Movement gifts 
right on, understanding the dire results to 
the work if they did not do so. They have 
been the solid stays in many cases. Some 
have increased their giving to the local 
benevolences in their own church, but the 
increase is not nearly so much as they gave 
through the Forward Movement. So the 
work suffers accordingly. Others give more 
than they did formerly, but for different 
purposes, such as local enterprises. Thus 
again the regular denominational work 
suffers. Others have dropped down to their 
former level of giving and the work suffers 
still more. Some have not yet paid their 
first subscriptions. Every Christian needs 
to face most earnestly his responsibility to 
the general enterprises of the church. Our 
Mission work, our Education work, Evan- 
gelism, Convention, and others are vital to 
our cause. All of us need to study person- 
ally the objects for which we give. We are 
stewards. That means that we are not 
alone responsible for giving, or for giving 
generously, but we must study for what we 
should give. 

Our work is suffering and our boards are 
in debt because our people have not given 
sufficient thought to the support of our gen- 
eral work. Our entire giving is less than 
one-fourth of our tithe. Our giving to local 
current expenses is about four times as 
much as our giving to the whole work of 
the denomination. 

It is reassuring to know that some of our 
splendid pastors are putting these things be- 
fore their people in a most helpful way. 
It is good to realize that more of our people 
are studying the matter and feeling the re- 
sponsibility of their giving. Many are 
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rightfully demanding that benevolences be 
more than one item in their church budget, 
and that it be regarded as another part 
of their budget to be itemized definitely and 
with as much concern as they do local ex- 
penses, and that its ratio be something of a 
proper one. Some churches are beginning 
to feel that they must give as much at 
least for others as for themselves. 

The stewardship message is helping them 
to study their personal and their church 
finances from a Christian viewpoint. Can- 
vassers in the every-member canvass are be- 
ing trained to explain the benevolences as 
clearly and with as much faithfulness as 
they do local items. Our people are study- 
ing church finance as never before. 


Tithing a Real Joy 
Mr. Marlowe R. Kersey, superintendent of 
the Walnut Hills, Dayton, Ohio, Sunday- 
school, says: 


It is a pleasure to be in partnership with 
my God and really to know what I have 
been putting into his business in a material 
way. To do this I have established a bank 
account for my tithe. 
which God has given us. It is a real joy 
to watch the tithe account as the weeks 
come and go. It has been my personal ex- 


perience that after starting to tithe my in- 
come has always been increased more than 
the amount of the tithe. This has been God’s 
approval as far as I am concerned. 

How a superintendent who does that can 
urge it upon his school! 





Foreign Missions 
Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





[It has been impossible to keep a record of 

all the churches observing the special 
Self-denial Week for Foreign Missions and 
taking a separate offering in addition to 
their regular offering for this work, for the 
reason that a large number of churches ob- 
served the Self-denial plan and then made 
their special offering in addition to but as 
a part of their regular foreign mission 
offering. This plan has been entirely agree- 
able to us as we did not expect to record 
separately those following the Self-denial 
plan. Yet we feel it would be a matter of 
much interest to know just how many 
churches did follow this plan. 

In a number of instances churches have 
observed the Self-denial Week and made 
that offering separate and distinct from 
their regular giving to foreign missions. In 
earlier reports we have mentioned a number 
of these. We want here to mention several 
more that have recently come to our at- 
tention. West Milton, Ohio, sent a Self- 
denial offering of $52.75 from the church, 
$17.25 from the Sunday-school, and a small 
boys’ class sent five dollars. New Bedford, 
Mass., North Church pays the salary of 
a pastor in Japan and for several years to 
the writer’s knowledge this church has 
never failed once in sending the forty-five 
dollars per month needed for this purpose. 
In addition to this the church observed Self- 


The tithe is the plan: 
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denial Week and sent from this special effort 
an additional gift of $106.27. Providence 
Sunday-school sent fifty-eight dollars from 
their self-denial effort in addition to the 
support of a pastor in Japan by the church, 
Mention is made in the May number of The 
Christian Missionary of other churches fol- 
lowing this plan in a splendid way. 

Whether a separate offering was sent in 
or whether the self-denial offering was 
added to the regular foreign mission offer. 
ing, the interesting and helpful thing about 
it has been that churches really undertook 
seriously to sacrifice in a definite and prac- 
tical way for a great cause. We are very 
sure that every member of the Christian 
Church who had a part in this sacrifice has 
felt that it was very much worth while. And 
in so doing you have materially helped the 
cause of the overseas work. We hope that 
the month of May will see a larger part of 
those churches which have not yet sent in 
an offering, doing so at this time. Our only 
hope is in the united and generous ' response 
of every church in the denomination. 































LADY who loves the Christian Church, 
but is unable to worship with our people 
at present, writes as follows: 

I am enclosing a check for ten dollars 
for foreign missions. As there is no church 
of our denomination near here I am send- 
ing my offering alone. 

We wish more of our folks would send 
in personal gifts in just this way. Sucha 
response shows an interest in our work that 
is most commendable. And we must have 
more of these personal gifts if we are to 
wipe out the deficit. 



















AY we remind you again that offerings 
from Sunday-schools and Christian En- 
deavor societies for the foreign mission 
work go into the World Friendship Fund for 
the support of our young people now work- 
ing in Japan and Porto Rico. We. believe 










it is a fine thing to train our young people 
in these organizations to have a share in 
our foreign work. 













Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Summer Schools of Missions 

HE Summer Schools of 1926, under the 

auspices of the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee of the Central West for Missions, 
will be held as follows: Winona Lake, In- 
diana, June 19 to 26; Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, June 28 to July 5. Both of these places 
are unparalleled for natural beauty. They 
present a remarkable opportunity to those 
who attend to combine a very happy and 
profitable vacation with inspiration and 
study. 

Courses offered will include lectures, nor- 
mal and study classes on the textbooks, “The 
Rural Church” and “The Moslem World.” 
Forums, Bible classes, platform meetings, 
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and addresses by many missionaries will 
form the program. 

Estimated expense for week, $25. For 
further information, write the Chairman of 
Publicity, Mrs. Jesse J. Kolmos, 511 N. 
Seventh Avenue, Maywood, Illinois. 


THE following is taken from one of. the 
daily papers of Danville, Illinois: 


Gathered at the Y. W. C. A. Friday, April 9, were 
forty representatives from the woman’s missionary 
socicties of the Central Illinois Conference of the 
Christian Church, when plans were made to put into 
action the 1926 Extension Year Motto: ‘“Lengthen 
your cords and strengthen your stakes,” taken from 
Isaiah 54:2. 

Realizing that first things must be given first place 
if success is to follow concerted effort, the forenoon 
was given over to “Worship and Works,” conducted 
by Mrs. Bert McCarty, vice-president of the confer- 
ence woman’s board, and Mrs. Rosa M. Thompson, 
corresponding secretary-treasurer. 

In proof of the fact that strength is the outgrowth 
of action, just preceding the noon luncheon, Mrs. 
Thompson gave a most thorough review of the ac- 
tivities of the woman’s societies, taking as her sub- 
ject, “Our Feast of Work.” The ‘‘menu” which she 
prescribed was unanimously adopted as a_ well- 
balanced meal on which mission workers thrive. 
Nothing was omitted from the substantials, the side 
dishes, salads, beverages, deserts, after-dinner in- 
dulgenees, silver, napkins and favors, each repre- 
senting some part of the home and foreign mission 
work of the Christian Church, down to that which 
aids the digestion of such a meal, when she pre- 
sented a “stick of chewing gum,’’ which represents 
the financial goal of the woman’s board of the Central 
Illinois Conference. At this time she told of the 
progress the societies had made toward reaching their 
goal of $8,000, and it was most encouraging to learn 
that the ten active societies had gone beyond the 
halfway mark. 

Strengthened by the ‘‘feast.’? the delegates made 
plans to lengthen their cords, and under the direction 
of the conference president, Mrs. E. W. Liggett, they 
divided the twenty-two churches of the conference 
into three districts, and the churches making up each 
district elected their group leader, District 1 select- 
ing Mrs. Emaline Anderson of Tuscola; District 2, 
Mrs. J. T. Brooks of Bethel; and District 3, Mrs. 
Elta De Neal of Bismarck. P 

At 2:40 the districts reassembled and Mrs. C. W. 
Johnson, of Urbana, prepared the group leaders for 
the work they expect to accomplish, when she gave 
a most helpful address, taking as her subject, ‘“‘The 
District Leader’s Opportunity and Responsibility.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s address brought to a close a day 
in which the woman’s mission board feels a sound 
foundation is laid on which will be builded a perma- 
nent structure in the extension of the Kingdom of 
God in the world. 


The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D, D., Secretary 


Conference Dates 


AUGUST 


Ohio Eastern—Meets at Logan Church, Logan, Ohio, 
Thursday, August 19, at 2:00 p. m. President, Scott 
Mossman, Gallipolis, Ohio; Secretary, Lelah Weether- 
by, Madison Ave., Athens, Ohio; Church Clerk, 
Leona Bowen, Logan, Ohio; Pastor. Rev. Lawrence 
Souders, Rockbridge, Ohio. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Logan, over the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road. 


SEPTEMBER 


Western Washington—Meets at Montesano Church, 
Saturday, September 4, at 9:30 a. m. President, W. 
R. Caldwell, Montesano, Wash.; Secretary, Mrs. Sam 
Copeland, Montesano, Wash.; Church Clerk, Miss 
Edna Ruse, Montesano, Wash.; Pastor, Rev. W. R. 
Caldwell, Montesano, Wash. Church is in town. 
Railroad ticket should be purchased to Montesano, 
Wash., over the N. P. Railroad. 

Michigan—Meets at Forest Hill Church, Wednesday, 
September 22, at 8:00 o’clock. President, G. W. Ar- 
nold, Kalkaska, Mich,; Church Clerk, Rose Barner, 
Lake City, Mich. Railroad ticket should be purchased 
to Manton, Mich. 

OCTOBER 

Georgia and Alabama—Meets at Richland, Ga., 
Tuesday, October 19, at 7:00 p. m. President, Rev. 
H. M. Gray, Lanett, Ala.; Secretary, Rev. H. W. 
Elder, Richland, Ga.; Church Clerk, J. R. Godfrey. 
Richland, Ga.; Pastor, Rev. H. W. Elder, Richland, 
Ga. Church is in town. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased over the S. A. L. and Ga., Fla., and Ala. 


Remittances for April, 1926 


Whole Number of Remittances 
From Churches 


General Convention 
Christian Education 
Foreign Missions 
Home Missions 
Missions 
Evangelism 
Aged Ministers’ Home 
Franklinton College 
Carversville Orphanage 
Western Christian Convention 
Federal Council 
Near East Relief 
From Sunday-schools 
General Convention 
Foreign Missions 
Carversville Orphanage 
Near East Relief 
From Christian Endeavor Societies 
Christian Education 
From Departments 
General Convention 
From Personal Gifts 
General Convention 
Foreign Missions 
Aged Ministers’ Home 
Near East Relief 


$475.05 


Received for Near East Relief 

April, 1926 

Hagerstown S. S., Ind. 

Mt. Sterling Church, Ohio 
PERSONAL GIFTS 

ees I ONS ENE ec cewindedegsccacaedos $ 1.00 

PE, POUNCE, DITOR) 20s eo ccccesdeccevecssanse 

Miss Eliza Turner, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Decker, N. Y. .......... 


RED B. SMITH, a prominent character 

in world affairs, a man of rare ability, 
and a public speaker whose utterances are 
reenforced by experience, is to speak at the 
General Convention, at Urbana, Illinois, on 
Sunday afternoon. 


HE receipts for the General Convention 

Fund have improved since the “Re- 
minders” were mailed both in numbers and 
amounts. This is greatly appreciated, as 
the money is needed. A prominent member 
of the Executive Board, whose name I am 
not at liberty to disclose, provides fifty 
dollars, in addition to many other contribu- 
tions he has made. 


E do wish that those who send money to 

this office would tell us what to do with 
it. The last two mails brought nearly a 
hundred dollars, without any instructions 
whatever as to what purpose it is to go. 
One envelope had a post-office money order, 
and nothing more. It would be much better 
to write a line, telling us where the money 
comes from, and to what purpose it is to 
go, than to leave it to a guess. If we re- 
ceived money for only one purpose, there 
would be but little need for this definite in- 
struction, but when one thinks that we re- 
ceive offerings for fifteen or more different 
purposes, one cannot fail to see the need of 
particular and definite instruction. 


OOKING back through the hazy past we 

imagine that the people were mostly 
saints; that everybody went to church; no- 
body made mistakes; children obeyed their 
parents; young men stayed at home nights; 
and young women were shy and without 
fault. There are some who have come out 
of the past who know that such is imagina- 
tion pure and simple. Human beings have 
always been faulty, and every generation 
has had its weakness. But all the sins and 
crimes and mistakes are not chargeable to 
the ones who have lived long in this world. 
Nor are all the virtues and sensible things 
due to the heart and brain of the present 
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generation. Some folks think they are, but 
that is a delusion pure and simple. The 
generations that are to come will look back 
to the generation that now is, and wonder 
why people did not behave better, and why 
they did not know more. I should like very 
much to have it said of all our preachers, 
by all the people yet to live, that they took 
all the collections. 


Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 


Annual Reports 

REPORT blanks from the Department of 

Christian Education are being mailed 
this month by the Conference Directors of 
Christian Education to the churches of 
every conference. The blanks have been 
sent early this year to the conference 
officials, and it is hoped that the reports 
may be sent in promptly, filled out as com- 
pletely as possible, that the facts may be 
in the hands of the conference directors for 
their reports to spring and summer conven- 
tions, and that the same information may 
be used for the report to the General Con- 
vention in the fall. Reports on Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor membership 
during the last three years have shown a 
steady growth, and it is hoped that local 
church workers will be especially diligent 
in sending in these important statistics this 
year, in order that the report to the Urbana 
Convention may be a fair one, and make an 
adequate showing of the Christian Educa- 
tion activities and progress in all phases of 
the local church and conference work. The 
office of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation is very eager to co-operate in every 
way possible with the regional and confer- 
ence directors who are securing this infor- 
mation, and to hear of the progress in the 
work. If any church has not received the 
blank for this report, Miss Lucy M. Eld- 
redge, of our Dayton office, will be glad to 
get in touch with officials of such a church 
and provide information regarding the con- 
ference official in charge of the work, or 
furnish blank for the report. 


Notes on Young People’s Work 

HE Ontario Young People’s Congress, 

under the leadership of its efficient presi- 
dent, Mr. L. Stanley Paisley, is growing. 
Two districts have been organized and held 
rallies. The third will soon join in the 
work. The goals of this group of young 
people include $100 to be raised for the 
foreign missionary work of our Church, 
$100 for the home missionary work of the 
General Convention, $100 for church ex- 
tension in Ontario, and fifty new subscrip- 
tions for the Christian Vanguard! 

Miss Mable Casad, president of the 
Northwestern Indiana Congress, reports 
plans for the rally of the young people of 
that conference at Greentown, June 11 and 
12. 

Other June meetings include the Miami 
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Ohio Congress at Eaton on the 18th, the 
Western Indiana at Mellott on the 23d, and 
the Eastern Indiana at Farmland on the 
24th. Rev. H. G. Rowe, of Indianapolis, 
State Superintendent of Young People’s 
Work of Indiana, will take part in the 
Western and Eastern Indiana rallies. 

New York Eastern young people met at 
Albany on May 1, and the Northwestern 
Ohio young people at Spencerville on the 
eighth. May 15 is the date for the first an- 
nual rally of the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania young people. Miss Jessie 
Bottenfield and the officers in this section 
are planning for a great day. 

Numbers of young people are planning to 
attend all of our Summer Schools. Regis- 
trations are coming in well for the Young 
People’s School at Defiance. All of the pro- 


grams are making special provision for the 
training of Christian leadership among our 
youth in these summer sessions. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


The Spirit of Evangelism 

T is the spirit of evangelism that we desire 

to create, maintain, and intensify. We 
have feared at times that some of our pas- 
tors and churches might feel that the only 
thing our department was interested in, was 
the method of campaign known as King- 
dom Enlistment Week. We are not un- 
mindful that some of our pastors and 
churches were so situated that they could 
not put on this sort of program, and that if 
they did not, the department was not in 
sympathy with them and other forms of 
effort they might use. Kingdom Enlistment 
Week has been promoted because, out of 
experience in many of our churches, it has 
been found to be the most effective way for 
expression of the evangelistic spirit within 
us. 

We have been anxious for results in win- 
ning souls for Christ, and the method and 
manner is of very little importance if the 
results can be had. Let us assure any 
pastor or church that we stand ready to 
co-operate to the fullest extent of our 
ability in any sort of campaign or program 
that brings men into a saved relationship 
with Jesus Christ, and that we are in full 
sympathy with any method or plan that 
brings these results. 

We have just finished our effort to finance 
this department through our departmental 
call and special appeals for help. A most 
beautiful spirit is manifested in the letters 
received, and a most hearty sympathy is 
expressed with the work done by the De- 
partment of Evangelism and Life Service. 


At the Urbana Convention 


T is none too early for our Regional, Con- 
ference, and Church Secretaries of Evan- 
gelism to plan for a get-together meeting at 
Urbana during the sessions of the General 
Convention in October. It ought to be a 
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great rallying point for all those especially 
interested in the work of the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service. 

A number of Conference Rallies could be 
held between now and then to good ad- 
vantage, so that we may come up to the 
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Convention full of the spirit and passion 
for winning a lost world to Christ. And 
there is no reason why, at this meeting, 
there should not be set before us one of the 
most constructive programs and outstand- 
ing goals ever presented to our people. 


Isaac and His Wells 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 23, 1926 
Genesis 26:1-5; 12-33 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, May 17—Isaac and His Wells. 
Gen. 26:12-25. 
Tuesday, May 18—Peace With Enemies. 
af Prov. 16:1-8. 
19—Peace With Na- 
Job. 5:19-27. 
20—Peace With God. 
Job 22:21-30. 
Friday, May 21—Peace With All Men. 
Rom, 12:9-21. 
Saturday, May 22—The Secret of Peace. 
Phil. 4:1-9. 

Sunday, May 23—The Beatitudes. 
Matt. 5:1-12. 


Wednesday, May 


ture. 


Thursday, May 











Opening Music—By piano or orchestra. 

Matthew 5:1-12—Recited by a Junior boy. 

Model Prayer—By boys of school. 

Hymn—*‘I Would be True,’’ No. 18 in “‘Or- 
ders of Worship.” 

Story of Genesis 26:12-33—Told by Inter- 
mediate boy. 

Prayer—By teacher of Senior boys. Thanks 
for our boys of today and their opportu- 
nity, and prayer that they may be strong 
and courageous, but lovers of peace for 
individual and nation and world. 


Hymn—‘‘Father in Heaven Who Loveth All,” 
No. 166 in “Worship and Song.” 


Superintendent—The boys of our school and 
their work. 


Secretary—Number of boys on roll and pres- 
ent last Sunday. 


Hymn—‘“‘O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee,” No. 202 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


Sojourn in This Land and 
I Will be With Thee 
HERE do you live? After all, does it 
make any difference? I have met the 
finest kind of people in every Province of 
the Dominion and every State of the Union 
which I have visited. The thing that mat- 
ters is as to whether we are where God 
wants us to be. Are we seeking to make our 
lives count for him? God can bless us in 
any land and make us a blessing, if we will 
put ourselves in line with his will and way. 


God’s Oath With Abraham 


God is and ever will be true to the fathers. 
We do not need to fear for our boys if we 
will fulfill our part of the covenant with 
God. Isaac does not need to fear that God 
is changing. God of our fathers, hear us 
yet, lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Repeated Promise to Isaac 


Once again that wonderful promise is 
given that all the nations of the earth are 
to be blessed in him. How strange that 
though so often repeated, it was so little 
believed by the Israelites, and by many re- 
ligious people of today. Abraham and 
Isaac were called not for their sake, but for 
yours, and not for the sake of the Jews, 
but for the sake of Japanese and Porto 
Ricans and citizens of these great American 
lands. 


Prosperity and Adversity 


Rebekah and Isaac are blessed in this 
time of prosperity and Naomi and Elimelech 
suffer adversity. But prosperity is not an 
unmixed blessing nor adversity an un- 
mixed curse. It is the attitude one takes 
to either that counts in character building. 
Nations and individuals have ofttimes 
righted themselves with God more effective- 
ly in hard times than in good times. So 
either prosperity or adversity may be a 
good or evil as we make it so. 


The Philistines Envied 


How foolish! Is there anything much 
more silly than envy? It does not make the 
one envied less prosperous nor the envier 
more rich or happy or more skillful. In- 
deed it robs a person into whose heart it 
has entered of the richest things of life. 
Sometimes it enters into homes and robs 
them of their peace. I have known it, too, 
to enter into conferences and get a preacher 
in its grip and make him unhappy and un- 
lovely. I have known it to enter a choir 
and rob the singing of its worship. Why, 
all Philistia is richer because Isaac is pros- 
pering, if they could only believe it. You 
will be a better singer to sing along side of 
better singers than yourself. And as a 
preacher, the last position I want in the 
world is to be near to a poor stick of a 
preacher, whether of our own or some other 
denomination. Give me a field near to a 
great preacher and a great working church. 
Carry On 

Has some one or is some one filling up the 
wells that your fathers dug? Well, it will 
be a bit discouraging, but go at it and dig 
them out again. Are there places where 
the temperance sentiment created by your 
fathers is not quite as strong as it was. 
Have some enemies been filling up these 








great wells? Well, even if we have the law 
on our side, let us dig these wells again, for 
we just must have water, and the work just 
must go on. 


Was Isaac Weak? 


Would it have been stronger to fight for 
those wells or to go on and dig other ones? 
Much of our nationalism teaches us that we 
should fight for our wells. There are some 
things for which we should contend. If 
anyone would attack my home, or some one 
too weak to resist, or seek to destroy my 
honor, then I will fight for all there is in 
me. But there are other places where wells 
can be dug, and is it not better to use one’s 
energy and time and money in digging wells 
than in fighting over one? 


Keep on Digging 


Peace has its victories as surely as war. 
Isaac finally digs a well and they get water 
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and are happy, and there are no war- 
widows nor orphans, nor shell-shocked hulks 
of men, nor disease-polluted women. No 
grim warlike monuments robbing the parks 
of their beauty. Then probably the Gerar- 
ites were not well-diggers and so they, too, 
would get part of the blessing. It is a great 
thing sometimes to do things for which you 
will never get a cent of return, but some 
one else would be blessed. Well, shall we 
fight over that two feet at the line-fence? 
In the end, you will be richer and happier, 
if you let the other fellow have the miser- 
able two feet. 

We Saw Plainly 


, 


The other nations will see it by and by 
if you practice the ways of peace, and they 
will come to make a covenant with you. Let 
us practice peace everywhere, and cease 
this drilling fighters and stirring up strife 
to enrich munition makers. 





How Is Christ Changing China? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MAY 23, 1926 
Isa. 61:1-3 (Missionary Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Decorate the room with Chinese lanterns. If you 
know some Christian Chinaman or woman, in your 
town or city, see if you cannot get them to print 
an announcement of your meeting. You might print 
the translation underneath so that people would un- 
derstand what it meant. Display the Chinese flag. 
If you can get an incense burner, have incense burn- 
ing during the service; in fact, do anything you can 
to make the atmosphere Chinese. Have some one 
dressed as a Chinese student tell how Christian 
schools are changing China. Have another, dressed 
as a Chinese doctor, tell how Christ is changing 
China through the Christian hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, Another, dressed as a colporteur carry- 
ing a load of Bibles, could tell how the dissemina- 
tion of the Word of God is changing China. A 
manufacturer could tell how manufacturing and in- 
dustrial changes are changing China. A farmer 
could tell how new methods of farming are trans 
forming the life of China. A missionary with open 
Bible can relate some of the changes wrought in 
China through the work of the missions and mission 
stations. It would be fine if you could secure a 
Christian Chinaman to tell something of what 
Christianity had done to change China. 


Thoughts on the Theme 
7/ERSE 1. “Good tidings unto the meek.” 
Christ has brought, through the good 
tidings of the gospel, joy to thousands of 
Chinese hearts and lives. They say you 
can pick, from a mixed group of Christian 
and non-Christian Chinese, the Christians, 
by their happy, contented, joyous expression 
of countenance as contrasted with the dark, 
heavy, discontented, unhappy faces of the 
non-Christians. 


“To bind up the broken-hearted.” Multi- 
tudes of Chinese throughout the years of 
the past have had to turn away from the 
mouth of the cruel grave that had swallowed 
up their loved ones without a grain of 
comfort or a ray of hope. Christ has 
changed that for the thousands who have 
accepted him. The grave is no longer a 
blind alley, a cul-de-sac; it is a roadway, 
with shadows and narrow, but it leads to 
the Father’s country, a land of life and light 





and song and blessed service throughout 
the endless ages of eternity; and they, after 
a few more years of service here, may join 
their loved ones in those mansions of the 
blest. 

“To proclaim liberty to the captives.” 
Christ has broken the shackles of supersti- 
tion and ignorance in China, and brought 
great liberty of life and thought. The 
writer attended a great missionary meeting 
in Washington, D. C., during the Inter- 
church World campaign and heard some 
wonderful addresses by Chinese women who 
had been liberated from the superstitions 
and ignorance of heathenism into the liber- 
ty of enlarged spiritual vision and intellec- 
tually enriched lives. Liberty from de- 
basing habits. Thousands of opium slaves 
in China have had their galling chains 
broken by Christ. 

V. 2. “To proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Who can measure the bless- 
ings that have come to China through the 
proclamation of the glad message of a God 
who loves and who waits to receive, and 
forgive, and cleanse, and bless, and fellow- 
ship, and use in service all those who will 
come to him through the merits of his Son, 
Jesus the Christ? This is the message that 
works the greatest change. We are, if we 
are Christian, whether Chinese or Ameri- 
can, “a new creation in Christ Jesus.” No 
change that ever has come or ever will come 
to China can be greater than the change 
that comes through the regeneration of 
souls. 

“To comfort all that mourn.” The medi- 
cal missionary has, through Christ, wrought 
great changes in China. Those who have 
come into vital contact*with their work have 
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an entirely new view of disease and attitude 
toward it. The medical missionaries have 
brought comfort to multitudes of disease- 
wracked bodies, by soothing their pains, tak- 
ing away the hopelessness of disease and 
healing thousands of their sicknesses. 


V. 3. “To appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they 
might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified.” All of this Christ has done for 
China to the extent that he has been pre- 
sented to China and they have accepted him 
as Savior and Lord. “Trees of righteous- 
ness.” No greater change has been made 
in China than that which has been made 
in individual lives. Changing lives whose 
fruitage was the poisonous fruitage of sin 
into lives bringing forth the “peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” 


To Illustrate 


One of the largest orders for Chinese 
Bibles and Testaments ever received by the 
China agency of the American Bible So- 
ciety was placed in Shanghai when General 
Chang, one of General Feng’s leading 
officers, recently purchased from the So- 
ciety’s China agency 8,000 copies of the 
Christian Scriptures for distribution among 
the officers of his army. The cost of the 
order will be about $3,000. gold.—The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World. 


In Anhsien, a place with a notorious repu- 
tation, the Church Missionary Society has 
the largest of its churches in the province. 
One of the local gentry, a scholar, prophesied 
a few months ago that in twenty years’ 
time the people would all be flocking into 
the church and that the missionaries would 
not know how to teach them all. When 
asked for his reason, he replied, “I have 
noticed the great change in recent years in 
the attitude of the common people to the 
foreigner and his teaching. When I was a 
boy, every one said that the foreigners were 
bad men who must be avoided, and their 
teaching was subversive of all good moral- 
ity. But now all are saying that the for- 
eigners are good men who wish only the 
welfare of China and that the gospel is 
good and sound teaching.—The Missionary 
Review of the World. 


The very idea of the public library as we 
know it, with its immeasurable potentialities 
for good, has come to China quite directly 
from the little mission library started 
twenty years ago in what was then Boone 
School, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission 
in Wuchang, China, now Boone University. 
From that library, created and maintained 
by American friends and the Church Period- 
ical Club, have come the first public read- 
ing rooms, with over 90,000 readers in a 
recent year in the vicinity of Wuchang 
alone; the first traveling libraries; the first 
farmers’ clubs; the first library training 
school, whose graduates are distinguishing 
themselves in important positions; and now 
at least the vision of public libraries is 
slowly coming into view.—The Missionary 
Review of the World. 


There are now eighteen missionary insti- 
tutions of college grade in China, with a 
total of 3,450 men and 451 women students. 
Of these 2,430, or 62.2 percent, are classed 
as Christians and 1,030 as non-Christians. 
Eight of the colleges are for men, three are 
for women, and seven are co-educational, 
with a small number of women. The en- 
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rollment has nearly doubled in the past few 
four years. Of the 3,320 graduates, five 
percent (168) are in the Christian min- 
istry, eleven percent (355) are in social and 
religious work, 25.3 percent (840) are 
teaching in Christian schools, six percent 
(199) in other schools, eleven percent (383) 
are in medical work, and twelve percent 
(403) are in business.—The Missionary Re- 
view of the World. 

There are three million pupils in the new 
school system of China. China, by one 
stroke, swept away the system of two thou- 
sand years, adopted modern education, 
turned temples into colleges, and replaced 
old classic examination halls by modern 
schools and colleges.—Sherwood Eddy. 

Twenty-six years ago, in 1900, China had 
her Boxer uprising, when the Dowager Em- 
press sent out her decree to kill the foreign 
devils, and thousands of Christians laid 
down their lives. Today officials of the gov- 
ernment and officers of the army and lead- 
ing educators are outstanding Christians. 
Thousands of students are studying Chris- 
tianity in Bible classes.—Sherwood Eddy. 

Recently 4,000 Testaments were given to 
Chinese soldiers in one day. On another 
day 3,000 soldiers of the Chinese Christian 
army were baptized. This Christian army 
is the most remarkable military organiza- 
tion since the days of Cromwell’s “Iron- 
sides.” When possible, they have public 
prayer and hymn singing four times daily: 
morning and night, and before each of their 
two meals.—Adapted from The Sunday 
School Times. 


For Discussion 


What changes do you think are needed in China? 

What is China’s greatest danger at the present 
time ? 

How may we help to change* China? 

What changes have commerce and politics made in 
China? 

What industrial changes in China in the last few 
years? 

What changes in the family life of China? 

What changes in the attitude toward women in 
China? 
One Way We May Help Christ Change 

China: 


The Bible societies and missionaries of 
China are co-operating in a plan to present 
a million copies of the New Testament to 
those who will agree to read and carry 
them. The missionaries have already ap- 
plied for more than 750,000 copies for care- 
ful and prayerful distribution in their dis- 
tricts. The Testaments cost fifteen cents 
each. Fifteen dollars will send one hun- 
dred testaments to the Chinese. To each 
contributor sending fifteen dollars, a free 
copy of the book, “‘China’s Christian Army,” 
will be sent. Send contributions to Mr. John 
G. Harris, Treasurer, The Million Testa- 
ments for China Campaign, 119 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Pray, Pray, Pray! for China. 


jo) 


Today we must make unmistakably clear 
our position against war, against competi- 
tive preparation for war, against reliance 
on war. We must make clear our certain 
conviction that, save for our corporate sense- 
lessness, war in the modern world is as need- 
less as it is suicidal, that only the folly and 
selfishness of diplomats and the stupid will- 
ingness of the people to be led like beasts to 
the shambles make it seem necessary.— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Give Youth a Square Deal 
(Continued from page eight) 


made in support of the modification pro- 
posals now before Congress and in attack- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, if I understand logic, is essen- 
tially the logic of anarchy. Again and 
again the statement has been made that 
prohibition which is the law of the land, is 
a failure; more—that it can not be en- 
forced; that it, the law, is responsible for 
lawlessness and therefore should be changed 
or repealed. 

Whenever this or any other free society 
consents to law revision by those who violate 
the law, or by those who propose repeal be- 
cause the law is violated, we concede the 
failure, not of any one law, but of the pro- 
cesses of democratic government itself. I 
submit to you that the only man who has 
the right to propose the law’s repeal is the 
man who has obeyed the law himself and 
supported its enforcement. These certajn- 
ly have the legal right to argue here for 
prohibition modification and repeal. 

But whenever we concede to any others 
their prerogative then the argument of a 
Gerald Chapman against that other Vol- 
stead Act which society has placed upon 
the statute books to make effective “Thou 
shalt not kill” must have its day in court. 


The great question is not: Will it cost 
seventy-five million dollars to make prohi- 
bition effective in New York? The great 
question is: Shall democracy die at the 
hands of its own citizens? Shall free gov- 
ernment fall of its own weight? When- 
ever a clamoring minority or a clamoring 
majority can achieve its purpose on the 
basis of the arguments entered upon the 
records of this hearing for the modification 
of prohibition, then this country is headed 
straight for Bolshevism or Fascism. Gentle- 
men, neither Bolshevism nor Fascism is 
American! 

I want to know whether prohibition is to 
be at last a success or a failure. Conceiv- 
ably, it may fail. Should it fail, we must 
find something better, for all agree that the 
problem it was enacted to solve is very real. 
I want to know whether prohibition is a 
failure, but how may I know? Only by 
giving prohibition a fair and a complete 
trial. This is not the least of the reasons 
for my keen resentment at the persistent 
efforts made, not only by the bootlegger but 
by his generally respectable patron, to un- 
dermine the observance of the law and to 
obstruct its enforcement. 

We have in prohibition an experiment 
that David Lloyd George has called “The 
greatest social adventure in the history of 
free peoples.” All other questions aside, 
coming as it has from the constitutionally 
expressed will of the people, simple sports- 
manship should give it a square deal. 

There are some who have not forgotten 
those appalling days in Europe when de- 
featists held the center of the stage and 
when the cause of the Allies hung in the 
balance because that priceless thing, morale, 
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seemed disintegrating. For months now in 
the moral situation of this country, the 
spirit of defeatism has risen higher and 
higher. It does not confine itself to one 
matter, though it centers its attack on the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act. It infiltrates our national life and so- 
cial consciousness everywhere. And let us 
not be deceived! No single group will pay 
the price of the unprecedented assault upon 
law should that assault be _ successful. 
Should the uniting of powerful influences 
now at work to undermine the law’s en- 
forcement achieve its objective, we shall all 
pay. And the world shall pay, for America, 
in moral matters as in economic affairs, does 
not and can not, live alone. 

The charge that prohibition has substi- 
tuted for the saloons and traffic in the open, 
regulated by enforceable law and paying 
taxes to the government, the secret, clande- 
stine, unregulated and migratory ‘“speak- 
easy,” ignores the fact that it was the law- 
breaking infamy of the legalized traffic that 
hurried the destruction of the saloon, ig 
nores the fact that the liquor traffic in un- 
numbered instances was proved guilty of 
violating every law that interfered with its 
financial profit, and ignores the fact, too, 
that under the license system the “speak- 
easy’—the illegal joint—with all the at- 
tendant circumstances of gambling and 
prostitution, was inseparably bound to the 
business. 

In 1916, at the end of the year, the New 
York Excise Department reported a total of 
24,339 liquor licenses for the State. The 
yearbook of the United States Brewers’ 
Association for 1916 carries the record of 
30,638 retailers of intoxicating beverage. 
The difference is 6,299; in other words, the 
yearbook of the United States Brewers’ 
Association for 1916 shows 6,299 places re- 
tailing liquor which were not licensed by 
the State. This is to say nothing of places 
paying neither State nor Federal Tax. 

As to the actual effects of prohibition 
upon the life and practices of the country, 
my own observation and knowledge con- 
firm the evidence of those who have testi- 
fied to the bettering of conditions. In my 
New York parish, a portion of which is 
located in what is popularly known as 
“Hell’s Kitchen” and another portion of 
which covers the middle East Side, with the 
mother church on Fifth Avenue at 29th St., 
I have seen a notable improvement in the 
past six years. Only twice in these years 
has it been necessary for me to take sum- 
mary action bringing the head of a house 


into court as the result of delinquencies due 
Drinking there is, to be f 


to drunkenness. 
sure, more than there should be, vastly 
more; but I say to you that from every 
standpoint, the situation is vastly better 
than it was before prohibition went into 
effect. There is less drinking, there is more 
saving, and people are rising steadily in the 
social and economic scale. 
often in failing to see, or refusing to see, 
what has been accomplished; we insist upon 
seeing what has not been accomplished. My 
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work compels me daily to compare condi- 
tions as they are now with conditions as 
they were when open saloons stood inviting- 
ly, and protected by law, on practically 
every strategic corner; when the system 
they represented was a power in politics and 
when the vice they harbored was a festering 
social sore. 

When a man declares that the saloon is 
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gone forever and that prohibition modifica- 
tion would in no way affect that particular 
situation, I want to know first what he said 
before the saloon was destroyed. The 
saloon did not eliminate itself; it died a 
lingering death after decades of intense an 
culminative activity on the part of people, 
few, if any, of whom are now advocating 
modification and repeal. 


Plgllis’ Pasty 
A Story 


BY ROSE 


against the railing of the wide piazza 
of their new country home in the New 
Hampshire hills. 

“Smells nice and piny,” said Ruth, lazily, 
sniffing the warm fragrance. 

“Let’s make a playhouse of pine boughs,” 
said Marian. Too much in a hurry for 
steps, both climbed over the railing and 
jumped to the springy moss below. 

“J wish there were some other little girls,” 
said Ruth, half an hour later, peeping out 
of the tiny, bushy playhouse. “All these 
houses—three, four, five, on the road half- 
way down the hill—and nobody in them but 
grown-ups. Mother said so.” 

“Tt wonder if mother is sure,” sighed 
Marian. 

“That’s what I asked her,” said Ruth, 
“and she said she was sure as sure, and she 
began at the first house—you know that 
cunning low brown one with the pretty 
garden—and she told me who lived in every 
one, and there wasn’t one single little girl 
or little boy in any of them.” 

“Who does live in that cunning brown 
house with all the flowers?” 

“A lady and a big cat. The lady’s name 
is Mrs. Merton.” 

“What’s the cat’s name?” 

“Oh, mother didn’t know that!” laughed 
Ruth. “She stopped there once when she 
was up here looking for a place, and the lady 
gave her a cup of tea and a piece of de- 
licious cake—chocolate cake with chocolate 
frosting as thick as that—and she saw the 
cat, and he was ’normous, and he slept on a 
pillow on the table on the piazza, and the 
lady was afraid he’d catch her pet chip- 
munks,” 

“T never heard mother tell about him.” 

“Well, she did, and the pet chipmunks 
ran to the lady and ate peanuts out of her 
hand, and the only way she could tell them 
apart was that one’s tail was bushier than 
the other’s.” 

“l’m going down to visit some day with 
mother, if there’s a cat and cake and chip- 
munks,” decided Marian. 

“Cake was with tea,” said Ruth, “so I 
don’t s’pose we’d get any. I wish a littl 
girl lived there, don’t you?” 

And what do you suppose happened the 
very next morning? The farmer man who 
drove over the hilly roads early each morn- 
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BROOKS 


ing to leave milk for all the families in the 
community left with the milk for the Bur- 
nam family a ‘square white envelope ad- 
dressed to Ruth and Marian Burnam! 

“For us?” cried the two little girls, at 
the breakfast table, and mother nodded and 
watched as Ruth slit it open. 

“Why, she says, mother,’ began Ruth, 
excitedly, “that she’d like Marian and me 
to come and stay all the afternoon and play 
with Phyllis, and maybe you’d come at four 
for tea!” ; 

“Who says?” asked mother. 

“And she says Phyllis hasn’t had any 
little girl to play with her for a long time 
and she’s lonely,” finished Marian, joyous- 
ly. 

“Who says?” asked mother for the second 
time. 

“Who is Phyllis?” asked Ruth and Marian 


— ~ 
The Depths of Love 


OT to the swift, the race: 

Not to the strong, the fight: 
Not. to the righteous, perfect grace: 
Not to the wise, the light. 








But often faltering feet 

Come surest to the goal: 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 


The truth the wise men sought 

Was spoken by a child; 

The alabaster box was brought 

In trembling hands defiled. 

Not from my torch, the gleam, 

But from the stars above: 

Not from my heart, life’s crystal stream, 
But from the depths of Love. 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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in one breath, and then they all laughed, 
and Ruth said: “It’s from Mrs. Merton. 
You said she lived in the little brown house 
with the garden and the cat and the cake 
and the chipmunks.” 

“And she says’”—Marian took up the tale 
—“that we needn’t let her know, but just 
be sure to come if we can, ’cause she and 
Phyllis will be ’xpecting us. Whose little 
girl can Phyllis be, mother?” 

After luncheon, as soon as they had put 
on clean, dark gingham dresses, Ruth and 
Marian scampered down the woodsy path, 
across the sweet sunny meadow, and were 
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soon knocking at the door of the little brown 
house. They listened hard just a minute 
before they knocked, but no little girl’s 
voice did they hear. 


“My dears, come in!” Mrs. Merton 
greeted them. Sure enough, mother was 
right about the “’normous cat.” There he 


was at her heels. 

“What’s his name? We all know about 
him,” said Marian, feeling at home at once. 
Then, suspicion flashing upon her, “Your 
cat’s not Phyllis?” 

“No, oh, no!” said Mrs. Merton. “Just 
plain Peter is my cat. Phyllis is waiting 
for you in the front east room. You don’t 
know how glad she is that you’ve come to 
play with her.” 

Mysterious it certainly was. Why didn’t 
Phyllis come to meet them at the door? Was 
she sick? So mysterious it was that both 
Ruth and Marian found themselves un- 
consciously tiptoeing after Mrs. Merton, 
noiseless as mice. One look into the little 
east room and they understood. 

“Oh,” said Ruth. “The darling!” 

“Oh!” echoed Marian. “Her arms out to 
us!” 

In a tiny chair in the middle of the rug 
sat Phyllis, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, pink- 
cheeked. Dressed in a dainty white muslin 
frock she was, with a white garden hat 
hung over one arm. 

“And a trunk!” said Ruth, dropping 
down on the rug with a sigh of utter con- 
tent. 

What was in the trunk? What wasn’t in 
the trunk! To begin with, the trunk itself 
was shiny black leather with real straps 
and a real wee key, and on one end in white 
letters was “P.M.” “Phyllis Merton!” 
crowed Marian. And inside, a tray with 
two partitions, slippers, socks, brush and 
comb, handkerchiefs—yes, with lace on them 
—and hats, as many as six—straw hats for 
summer, and for winter a darling ermine 
cap with a tippet and muff to match. 


And in the bottom of the trunk, dresses 
and dresses, pink, blue, white, and blue-and- 
white checked aprons, and coats, and a para- 
sol, and petticoats, and all the other clothes 
any doll ever thought of having. Oh, now 
I’ve told. But you’ve guessed long ago that 
Phyllis was a doll and that she looked as 
much like a dear little girl as ever a doll 
could. 

At four came mother, and twice she 
knocked and nobody heard her! So in she 
walked, and, guided by gay voices, looked 
into the east room, to see Ruth and Marian 
on the rug, dressing a flaxen-haired doll, 
with wee doll dresses and slippers and hats 
scattered about them. On the rug, too, was 
Mrs. Merton, looking on, and close by her 
side, curled in a ball, was old Peter-cat, 
his eyes shut to the vanities of Phyllis’ 
wardrobe. 

Chocolate cake with chocolate frosting? 
Yes, a whole uncut one. And mother and 
Mrs. Merton drank tea out of white cups 
banded with gold, and Ruth and Marian 
drank cocoa out of tiny blue cups, and 
everybody had little jam sandwiches, and 
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Phyllis sat at the table with her sweetest 
smile and manners, and right in the middle 
of the party Peter-cat woke up and meowed 
so indignantly that he had a saucer of milk. 

“Now everybody’s at the party ’cept the 
chipmunks,” said Marian. 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Merton, and scratch, 
seratch, something scuttled across the 
piazza floor! “They’re waiting for us, but 
don’t hurry, they’re never far away.” 

Sure enough, on the piazza, at Mrs. Mer- 
ton’s first call, two chipmunks, fat, saucy, 
bright-eyed, scampered up with tails whisk- 
ing. Tame? They ate out of any one’s 
hand, ran up into anyone’s lap, and the 
door was safely shut on Peter. 

“Have I had Phyllis since I was a little 
girl?” said Mrs. Merton, in answer to 
mother’s question, as they were all telling 
what a lovely play-party that they had had. 
“No, indeed! I have her now, perhaps, be- 
cause I never had the kind of doll I wanted 
when I was a little girl. And perhaps I 
have her,” looking down into Ruth’s and 
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Marian’s rapt, upturned faces, “so little 
girls will come to see me sometimes. Houses 
without little girls in them sometimes feel 
empty.” 

“May we come again, then?” 
Ruth who spoke, but four 
pleaded the question. 

“The oftener you come, the happier 
Phyllis and I will be,” said Mrs. Merton. 
“We sometimes get tired of just ourselves, 
and even of old Peter.” 

On the way home Marian said suddenly: 
“She remembers just ’xactly how it feels to 
be a little girl! And all the time she played 
with us we felt just as if she were a little 
girl like us, didn’t we, Ruth?” A happy 
pause as all three rested a minute on the 
upward climb, then Ruth paid childish 
tribute. 

“Why, mother!” she said in the voice of 
one making an unexpected discovery, “is 
that what makes the difference in grown- 
ups—that the nicest ones remember how 
everything felt when they were little.”— 
Zion’s Herald. 


It was 
brown eyes 


Communications 


Union Christian College 

I AM just home from attendance at the 

special meeting of the stockholders of 
this well known institution; and’ am im- 
pressed that it is my duty to make public 
certain information appertaining. As sole 
survivor of the class of 1876, with only two 
women ranking older than me among the 
alumni; as former field worker; as a trus- 
tee for eighteen years; acquainted with 
Humphries, Summerbell, Snethen, and the 
founders and early managers of the college; 
and as more or less familiar with the his- 
tory of the college from the first,—I feel 
qualified to write historically, and that my 
conclusions will be considered worthy of 
consideration. 

From first to last the college has been 
hampered by several adverse conditions: 
First. The stock-plan, by which the original 
subscribers and their assigns are the only 
direct voters in elections for trustees; 
though this is of minor significance inas- 
much as certain conferences have the power 
of nomination, and if so nominated no other 
candidates can be considered for the various 
trusteeships. 

But the stock-plan carried a positive evil, 
in that each share was entitled to a divi- 
dend payable in tuition. During a certain 
period of five years the income of the col- 
lege from tuition fees aggregated less than 
$1,500.00 Students thus practically paid 
a very small part of the cost of their in- 
struction, or not even enough to meet the 
cost of fuel and janitor. This evil is per- 
petuated to this day; and furthermore it 
is a popular opinion that the stockholders 
absolutely own the college and could wreck 
it and divide the net proceeds among them- 
selves. 

In spite of this idea, is another that 
stockholders themselves are only custodians 
of a non-forfeitable trust. In the law, in 
the foundation, in the administration, no 
provision was made for the dissolution of 
this trust, consequently it must be perpetu- 
ated by its present managers or by others 
in their stead. 

Another adverse condition was its loca- 
tion and environment. Then there were 
very poor roads and communication with 


the outside world, and no modern conven- 
iences: all of this has been met by develop- 
ment of the country. But there are few 
Christian churches in that section—only 
three weak ones in that county and none in 
several contiguous counties. Well equipped 
high schools in all ‘ttowns and villages have 
cut off local patronage. Students for the 
higher classes also were limited in that they 
were required to pass by well endowed and 
State-supported universities in order to 
reach the ill provided small institution. 


A third adverse condition about the col- 
lege was the lack of a local constituency in 
full harmony with its principles and with 
means for its support. 

For some years past it has been the 
serious conviction of many friends of the 
college that it should be moved to a new 
location or merged with some other Chris- 
tian institution. This is difficult, but it is 
possible. The Methodists had in this State 
a college at Hartsville. It was removed to 
Moores Hill. And that in turn was moved 
and renamed as Evansville College. 


Another well known case is a precedent. 
The Northwestern University of the Dis- 
ciples was located on College Avenue, In- 
dianapolis. It was moved to Irvington and 
was known as Butler College. It is soon 
to be relocated at Fairview Park near this 
city. 

The removal of Union Christian College 
at this time is made imperative and possible 
by new conditions. The State authorities 
have fixed a minimum of $500,000 endow- 
ment for an accredited college. This does 
not exist nor can it be secured at present 
for U. C. College. Certain gentlemen un- 
dertook to conduct a new kind of school 
there during the current college year, but 
they failed and abandoned the place some 
months ago. 

Fortunately the Vincennes Presbytery of 
the Presbyterian church have available 
funds and desire a site for a school in their 
bounds. Their committees were present, 
seemed pleased with the plant and campus 
at Merom, and were ready, apparently, for 
amicable negotiation for the property. 

Several methods were suggested: 
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a. An absolute sale of the property to 
the new people; 

b. A short lease for twenty or twenty- 
five years, or a perpetual lease for ninety- 
nine years, with option for renewals; 

ce. A plan of co-operation by which 
Presbyterians and Christians should jointly 
manage the school. 

By these plans (a and b) the Christians 
would be at liberty to retain the endow- 
ments (and library) and to invest the same 
until an accumulated fund should warrant 
the reopening of a Christian College some- 
where as the churches or conferences should 
desire. 

Though the third plan seemed agreeable 
to Dr. Watkins and to many of the mutual 
friends present, it appears to me the one 
impossible way of settlement. Our people 
in the days of David Millard and Joseph 
Badger undertook a co-operation at Mead- 
ville Theological School. It failed so long 
ago that it would not now be recalled, ex- 
cept that that school itself has been removed 
to Chicago. 

Another co-operation was undertaken at 
Antioch: and even I (with my boundless 
hope and faith) after thirty-nine years of 
trusteeship had to abandon Antioch as hope- 
lessly lost to the Christians. 

I had other experiences with the non-de- 
nominational or union experiment at Berea, 
Kentucky. Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and others gradually withdrew 
from co-operation there, leaving Congrega- 
tionalists in undisputed possession of that 
most unique institution. 

Consequently I am ready in friendship 
and good faith to advise against any co- 
operative scheme at Merom. Instead I am 
ready to advise the sale or the long time 
lease (which may be the same practically) 
of the physical plant of U. C. College to 
the Presbyterians. As I look upon this, it 
will require some care as to details, yet it 
presents no insurmountable difficulties. 

By its consummation no interests will be 
forfeited. Sullivan (Indiana) and Craw- 
ford (Illinois) counties will be served by a 
better and stronger school than they have 
had. By conserving and funding the cash 
assets, the college with undisturbed charter 
and organization may be able to attach a 
Bible College for training Christian min- 
isters to some university or at an inde- 
pendent location, as the future shall show to 
be wise. 5 

The whole question can be adjusted by 
friendly interchange of ideas, and now 
seems an apportune time, inasmuch as loca! 
interests and denominational interests can 
both be served and none sacrificed. 


There is no necessity—there is no ra- 
tional demand—for the dissolution of the 
college and for the dissipation of its assets. 
That trust is sacred and should be defended. 
It does not belong as an asset to the living 
assigns of the long-dead original donors. 
Our fathers never intended to enrich us by 
drawing back and by devision of what they 
laid upon God’s altar. 

On a motion to dissolve the corporation 
and to revert its assets, the stockholders’ 
meeting cast eight votes in favor of such 
wrecking and sixty-two in opposition. Thus 
the overwhelming sentiment of the stock- 
holders is in favor of conservation and not 
the wreckage of the beloved old college. 
But at the same time it was the unanimous 
opinion that it was the opportune time to 
pass the custody of the campus and build- 
ings over to our Presbyterian friends, by 
some plan agreeable to them and in har- 
mony with the college charter and with no 
sacrifice of local or denomination interests. 

Now all this brings up the stock question. 
About thirty years ago J realized that two 
or three men could combine their votes and 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


Donkey Pictures 


When mother tucks me in my bed 
And I my ev’ning prayers have said, 
She makes fine pictures on the wall, 
And one I like the best of all, 

I ask her for ’most ev’ry night— 

A donkey picture that can bite. 


He opens wide his mouth, and I 

Just push my finger in. And my! 

He snaps his jaws just dreadfully 
But doesn’t hurt a bit, you see. 

Then mother laughs and ’fore I know 
That naughty donkey’s grabbed my toe. 


I pull my foot up under me 

And right there on the wall I see 

That selfsame donkey laughing now, 

Just ’cause I hollered, “Ow-oo-ow!” 

Then mother kisses me good night 

And finally turns out the light. 

—Margaret Brown Elms, in Zion’s 
Herald. 
The Hedgehog and the Frog 
HE Hedgehog and the Frog were having 
a fearful quarrel. The Hedgehog knew 
the Frog pretty well, and had never been 
able to catch and eat him. Therefore he 
thought the Frog ought to be very humble 
and grateful to him for sparing his life. It 
really was too bad when the Frog grew so 
cheeky that he shouted across the straw- 
berry bed this insulting sentence :— 

“You stupid creature! You are not half 
so wonderful as I am!” 

“Why, I am the most interesting person 
in the garden,” screamed the Hedgehog, and 
a little girl, Molly Rosepetal, who was pass- 
ing by, and had the gift of understanding 
the animal language, cried: 

“Don’t quarrel, you two. If you like I’ll 
settle the question. Wait a minute.” 

Molly ran off to fetch her birthday pres- 
ent from mother—a small camp stool. She 
put it on a bare patch of ground between 
the strawberry rows, and the Frog was on 
one side of her and the Hedgehog on the 
other. 

“Now, let’s hear all about it,” said Molly. 
“Begin, please, Mr. Hedgehog.” 

“Think of my appearance,” said the 
Hedgehog, who was very sleepy. “My spikes 
are so curious and rare. You must own 
that all our family are distinguished look- 
ing.” 

“IT don’t own it,” said the Frog. But Mol- 
ly said politely, “I certainly do.” 

“Other people I could mention are per- 
fectly hideous,” said the Hedgehog, throwing 
a baleful look at the Frog. “Such large 
mouths,” 

“Get on,” said Molly persuasively, and the 
Hedgehog continued: “I am an excellent 
hunter. I search for food in hedge-bottoms 
and ditches and go as far as the moor to 
look among the heather. I swim! I climb 
beautifully. I go up rain pipes and up walls 
covered with creepers. I love truly; I al- 
ways have the same wife. I enjoy eating 
frogs—ahem! 

“And I am sensible enough,” he proceeded 
“not to be about when the weather’s bad. I 
carry dry leaves and moss in my mouth and 
make myself a jolly warm nest. I have en- 
gaged a hole in the bank this autumn made 


by the wasps, and it is all ready. I curl 
up in a ball whenever I am bored and when- 
ever I am tired of things. I consider I am 
King of the Garden. Say on, oh wretched 
Frog!” 

“J begin in such a wonderful way,” said 
the Frog importantly. “I come from a jelly 
mass of eggs in the pond early in spring; 
then, I’m a happy little tadpole; then I get 
my four glorious legs and begin to leap. I 
win all the prizes at the animals’ sports for 
long jumps. I have fine, golden eyes—just 
look for yourself. The Snakes only wish 
they had eyelids like mine. I have an extra 
lid, too, like the Birds. I breathe through 
my skin and my lungs. When I leave the 
pond I go to help the gardener. I eat slugs, 
worms, and insects. I like a damp bedroom 
in winter—don’t laugh, Hedgehog. 

“T could talk for hours about some of my 
adventures,” continued the Frog. “I have 
made some great explorations among the 
spinneys, and once I met Red Riding—” 

The lunch bell rang. Molly’s brother Jack 
called out of the bathroom window, “Molly, 
we’re having chocolate-shape today. Hurry 
up and come in!” 

“Which of us is best, Princess Molly?” ex- 
claimed both the Hedgehog and Frog to- 
gether. 

“I think you are both so marvelous that 
you are just equal,” declared Molly. “Mr. 
Hedgehog, go to bed. Mr. Frog, look at that 
slug on the cabbage behind you. Good-by, 
dear friends!” This was very tactful, and 
pleased the animals; and Molly, as she went 
in, looked up at the blue sky and whispered: 
“Oh, God, what interesting things you have 
put in the garden!”—The British Weekly. 


How David Caught the Robin 

AVID, ten years old, and his sister 

Sarah, two years younger, were insep- 
arable companions, differing from most chil- 
dren in that they never quarreled with each 
other. David played dolls with his sister, 
and in turn she played marbles with him. 
He helped her wash the dishes, and she 
helped him get in the wood and do other 
chores. 

But one day Sarah was too sick to leave 
her bed. She had a bad toothache, and at 
times the pain was so severe that she cried. 
David came into the room and found her 
crying. 

David could stand almost anything better 
than to see his sister cry, but that was 
too much for him. “Don’t cry, sister,” he 
said, “and I will do something fine for you.” 

“What will you do?” she asked. “Will 
you get me a bird?” 

“Yes, a real live one and put it right in 
your hands if you won’t cry,” said the boy, 
and on her promise to stop crying he left 
the room. 

As he got out into the yard he said to 
himself: “I have promised a hard thing. 
There are plenty of birds, but they have 
wings, and I have no trap and no snare. 
How can I get Sarah a live bird?” 

David recalled the story of David, the 
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shepherd boy of Israel, who killed a lion 
and a bear as they came out of the woods 
to devour the sheep. The Sunday-school 
teacher had impressed the fact that David 
did not do this in his own strength, but it 
was by the help of God, who always hears 
prayer and gives even boys help if they 
obey him and trust him. 

“Why wouldn’t God, who helped that 
other David with the lion and the bear, help 
this David catch a bird for his sick sis- 
ter?” he said to himself. “It would be an 
easier job than killing lions and bears, I 
just believe he will do it!” 


David passed out into the field, where 
the corn had been harvested, and there be- 
fore him was a beautiful robin redbreast. 
David gave chase. The bird was flying very 
queerly, David thought. It would fly a little 
distance and then fall to the ground and 
hop along between the rows. Seeing that 
he was gaining on the robin, David quick- 
ened his steps. A few yards more and the 
race was ended. The boy held the fright- 
ened bird in his hand. 

David was a happy boy; his prayer had 
been answered. In less than half an hour 
after he had made the promise to his sis- 
ter he rushed into the room and placed the 
beautiful bird in her hand. 

“How in the world did you catch it?” she 
asked as she took the bird into her hand. 
“T didn’t think you could catch a live bird.” 

“Well,” said David, “I thought about the 
lion and the bear, and I said: ‘If God helped 
that other David kill those vicious animals, 
surely he will help this David catch a bird 
for his sick sister, for it is not nearly so 
hard.’ Then I saw the bird and went after 
him.” 

David and Sarah agreed that God is our 
best friend who gives attention to the little 
things as well as the great things of our 
lives. They put the bird in a box, and it 
went to sleep while Sarah was looking at it. 
“QO, David, I believe it is dead! It’s all 
stretched out, and its eyes are shut.” 

Just then David’s father came in, and 
to him David told how he had caught the 
robin. 

“Yes, poor things!” said the father. 
“The berries on the China berry tree in 
Mr. Mead’s back yard are now ripe, and 
the birds know no better than to eat their 
fill of them. After a feast of the berries 
the birds are so drunk that they cannot 
escape their enemies and are caught just 
as you caught this one. But as soon as he 
gets sober I would turn him out again,” 
advised father. 

“All right,” replied Sarah. Maybe he 
has learned his lesson and will not eat any 
more berries. Anyway, father, David did 
pray, and God always hears our prayers 
and answers them in the way that is best 
for us.” 

“Yes, that is true,” said father. 

“OQ, Sarah, where is your toothache?” ex- 
claimed David. 

“Well, isn’t that funny,” said Sarah. “My 
tooth doesn’t ache anymore.”—Rev. D. B. 
Sweat, in Christian Advocate. 
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Communications 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


control the institution regardless of the 
wishes of all other stockholders. While 
there were more than two hundred paid 
shares of stock, there were only sixty to one 
hundred shares ever voted. 

At that time I persuaded three old friends 
in Ohio to assign their stock to Southern 
Ohio and Miami Ohio Conferences. By the 
judicious use of these few shares, those two 
conferences have ever since held their two 
trusteeships filled by good, wise, and un- 
purchasable men. By similar assignments 
of only a few shares Western, Central, and 
Southern Wabash Illinois and Northwestern, 
Western, Eel River, Eastern, and Southern 
Indiana conferences could guarantee the 
personality of the board of trustees of the 
college. But we now need to safeguard 
even the stock itself and to insure that no 
change of fortune shall ever jeopardize a 
single share of its stock or pass its control 
to a mistaken friend or an enemy of the 
church. 

I seriously advise that all of the stock 
be assigned to the local conferences or to 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church. By this plan no mercenary or pri- 
vate interest can ever seek to control the 
institution or to wreck it for private gain. 

There would have been no doubt as to the 
election last Tuesday if thirty-six of the 
seventy votes cast had been in the hands 
of chosen representatives of the General 
Convention or of the conferences. Now it is 
the mark of wisdom to give heed to warn- 
ings honestly uttered. I might assign my 
seven shares of stock to the church or- 
ganizations and do no good thereby. I would 
lose my own votes in the affairs of the 
corporation and would have no influence 
over others. 

Instead, I beg that all scattered stock be 
assigned to the interested conferences. At 
the same time I assure all, that I shall ad- 
minister my stock solely for the benefit of 
the general cause of the Christians and not 
for my private gain or hope of gain, and 
ultimately it shall go to some organized 
Christian body. 

Such transfer may read as follows: 


eh News DRaS hak SEeh ee abee (Place and Date) 
For value received I sell and assign 
share of the capital stock of Union Christian College 
of Merom, Sullivan County, Indiana, to the......... 
cwkhe wy anh Weis wisn. bis Christian Conference. and request 
the secretary of said college to make proper transfer 
on the stock-book thereof. 
Signed 


I call upon all ministers and business men 
throughout our churches to take heed to this 
request. Any stockholder interested may 
write to me for further information or may 
send such transfer to me for carrying the 
plan to completion. 

Never, in case of death, is such stock 
considered a merchantable asset; instead it 
is a trust like one’s interest in a church. 
Consequently I am justified in asking old 
friends of the church to transfer their stock 
to their conferences. I can not visit all of 
these personally to induce them to act in 
harmony with this plan; but I do, in this 
public manner, ask that the stock be vested 
as quickly as possible in the absolute con- 
trol of our several conferences. 

I begged years ago that the $30,000 dona- 
tion of Francis A. Palmer should be given 
in the form of stock in favor of The Ameri- 
can Christian Convention. That would have 
given the denomination three hundred votes 
in the corporation and more than all other 
outstanding votes. 

If the Sundry, Wilkinson, and other do- 
nations in recent years had been similarly 
treated other 200 or 300 votes would be in 
the hands of the denominational bodies. If 
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such had been done, private stock could now 
be secured unanimously and opposition to 
the cause of the church would be entirely 
obviated. 

This plan has not been followed up in the 
past because its importance was _ under- 
estimated and because it had no one to push 
its consummation. 

Now I set out for myself this task, as my 
right and duty. It is in strict harmony with 
the charter of the college, and with the 
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statutes of the State. Its necessity is now 
imperative. Its lack jeopardizes $100,000 or 
$150,000 of assets to our cause and to Chris- 
tian education. 

I appeal earnestly to friends of our cause 
to act promptly. Send communications and 
transfers of stock to me. I will do the rest, 

E. A. DEVore. 

1818 Oliver Ave., 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
tockingham Conference 
Kittery Point, Maine, May 5—At the time 
of this writing our church is in the hands 
of the decorators and painters, and while 
being closed for services our people are en- 
joying church visiting, quite a delegation of 


them visiting the Court Street Christian 
Church in Portsmouth, where our venerable 
octogenarian preacher, Rev. Elvin K. Ama- 
zeen, is doing such a good work, having 


given the right hand of fellowship to forty- 
seven new members since January 1. Brother 
Amazeen was pastor of our church from 1896 
to 1899 and always has a cordial welcome 
when he comes in our vicinity. Our good 
brother is hale and hearty and is busy all the 
time. Recently he conducted two funeral 
services in one afternoon, one of the parties 
having been a lifelong friend, a schoolmate 
sevcnty-five years ago. That our venerable 
brother may continue to enjoy his long life 
with health and happiness is the wish of all 
who have the privilege of his friendship.— 
Amee. 


. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Rice City, April 30—A meeting of the com- 
bined committees representing the Rice City, 
Moosup Valley, and Clayville churches was 
held at Rice City on Sunday evening, April 
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A GRACE FOR LITTLE:THINGS 


NEVER see a common flower 
Its humble head upraise, 

But from my gladsome heart flows forth 
Sweet incense in thy praise! 


I never hear the cheerful chirp 
Of little hedgerow birds, 

But I| recall with gratitude 
The glory of thy words! 


I never taste the simple joys 
From rise till set of sun, 

But reverently 1 bow my head 
To thank thee for each one! 

heard 


When thou hast the soaring 
prayers 
Of prophets, priests, and kings, 
Take this shy offering from my heart— 
My grace for little things! 


—Barbara Ross Mclntosh. 
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25, to consider the advisability of calling a 
pastor. The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. H. Russell Clem, who presided. 
After careful consideration it was voted to 
extetnd a call to Rev. A. R. MacDougall, of 
Fall River, Mass. Mr. MacDougall, who comes 
to us from the Congregational body, has sup- 
plied the churches for several Sundays, much 
to the satisfaction of the entire community. 
—Mrs. H. H. Kennedy. 





Fall River—The Field Secretary would like 
very much to hear from any and all members 
of the Christian Endeavor society who are 
expecting to attend the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Convention to be held in London, 
July 16-21, especially if those attending are 
contemplating taking the trip on the §. §. 
Carmania. Kindly address all letters to 
3520 North Main St., Fall River, Mass. 


East Freetown—April 11 is a day that will 
long be remembered at the East Freetown 
Christian Church. Ten new members were 
received into church membership. Seven 
were baptized. A very fine church spirit is 
noticeable and there is co-operation in all 
that is undertaken. An important factor in 
our growth is the visiting among the mem- 
bers and friends after the service which pro- 
duces a homelike atmosphere in the church. 
The work of the young people is progressing 
all the time. — Next Sunday evening special 
services are to be held with Mr. H. E. Dodge, 
of Fall River, as the speaker. — Our new 
furnace is nearly paid for, and we are looking 
forward to the time when we can renovate 
our auditorium. — We were very happy to 
have with us last Sunday, Rev. Wm. Q. 
McKnight, our missionary to Japan, who 
spoke on the litre of the missionary and his 
work.-—T. W. Ixidd. 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Louisville, May 4-—-Last Sunday was our 
Mothers’ Day with the Pleasant View Church. 
Had all-day service. The pastor spoke at 
eleven o’clock from Mothers’ Day theme. At 
two o’clock a short program was rendered 
with an address by a lawyer from Robinson, 
Illinois. The dinner was an enjoyable fea- 
ture at the noon hour in the basement. A 
large audience was present at each service 
A nice offering was received for old folks’ 
home. — Next Sunday we will observe Moth- 
ers’ Day with the Bethlehem Church. Broth- 
er Fasnacht was with the Louisville Church 
over Sunday. —- Rev. A. H. Bennett will go to 
New York State the last of this week inves- 
tigating some work there. We expect to 
visit the Pleasant Union Church next week 
a few days. We are anxious to get all our 
churches with pastors. Wabash, Pleasant 
Union, and Christian Chapel are without pas- 
tors et present.—John Baughman. 


INDIANA 

Alexandria, April 30—The Joint Convention 
of the Northwestern Indiana Conference, 
composed of the Sunday-school, Mission, and 
Christian Endeavor departments of the con- 
ference, met with the Bloomingsburg Chris- 
tian Church, April 27-29. It was one of the 
best sessions held. The attendance was not 
as large as at some other sessions, but the 
fine spirit prevailing more than made up for 
any short-comings. The messages were of 
high order. Rev. A. A. Fletcher gave a very 
strong appeal to establish the Bible and 
Christianity in the home and school. Rev. 
Hannah Stanley, State W. C. T. U. president, 
gave three very strong and helpful messages 
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on prohibition questions. Miss Marian Mor- 
rill gave a very helpful mission address, and 
Rev. A. M. Hainer closed the session with a 
strong message on the “Value of Life.” — 
Officers were re-elected and the next meeting 
will be with the Buffalo Christian Church.— 
D. A. Cook, Pastor. 


Merom, May 3—The young people of the 
Southern Wabash Illinois Conference are 
still doing things and are planning to do 
still greater things. With the return of 
good weather and roads, the work moves. 
When you get the great throng of our noble 
people behind a thing, with all their push and 
enthusiasm, they surely make things go. 
Group conferences are being held, commit- 
tees are working, our fathers and mothers 
are shouting their approbation and giving 
loval support, self is being eliminated, and 
the great task of service to Christ and 
the church accepted. — We are looking 
forward to May 30. when we shall hold 
our first annual meeting there to com- 
plete our organization and set our goals. 
The Young People’s Congress is alive in 
Southern Wabash. Brother Dorsey Kirk, 
our efficient president of that work, visited 
Hopewell Church with the pastor, May 2. He 
spoke to the young people at this place in 
the morning, and in the afternoon a party 
drove to Winterrowd, where we were priv- 
ileged to present the work to Winterrowd, 
Bethsaida, and Sandy Creek churches in a 
joint or group conference. We were well re- 
ceived and we met with hearty co-operation 
and an excellent response. — Several of the 
neighboring churches met with Pleasant 
View Church May 2, in a joint observance 
of Mothers’ Day, that being the regular 
time for church service at Pleasant View. — 
Miss Mary Mann and Miss June Kincaid will 
visit White Oak Church next Sunday in the 
interest of the Congress work. — There has 
been quite a bit of serious sickness in our 
various charges. Our sympathy goes out to 
the sufferers. — Our interest and pleasure 
increase every year we spend in the work 
of God’s Kingdom on earth.—Carey Christy, 
Pastor. 


NEW YORK 


Plainville, May 38—Plainville Christian 
Church has come through a hard winter in 
good shape. Some of our roads were blocked 
for over three months with huge snowdrifts 
which it took all of April entirely to melt, 
and our church attendance suffered accord- 
ingly; but now that spring is really on the 
way we are hoping for an increase in at- 
tendance. That the decreased attendance has 
hot meant a lowering of interest is proven 
by our foreign mission offering that amount- 
ed to $81.83, which is very good, indeed, it 
seems to me, from a small country church. 
— On April 19 we were privileged to have the 
Defiance Glee Club with us, and it will be a 
long time before the people cease to talk of 
the splendid entertainment which they gave 
us. Owing to snow and bad roads, they did 
not reach town until ten p. m., but they 
found a houseful awaiting them; and, like 
the plucky bunch they are, they went on 
with the entertainment, although they had 
had no supper, and their dinner had been of 
the sketchiest. Every item on the program 
was thoroughly enjoyed, after which the 
young people were distributed around among 
our people who entertained them over night 
and for breakfast the next morning. As a 
consequence of this visit, we feel a warmer 
interest in Defiance, and a sense of acquaint- 
anceship with some of “our folks’ who were 
mighty well worth knowing. Plainville’s 
door is always open to this group of Defi- 
ance folks. We hope they’ll come again and 
come earlier and stay longer.—Mrs. F. E. 
Rullock, Pastor. 
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BETTER AMERICANS 


BIGGER BROTHERHOOD 


our own. 


BROADER FELLOWSHIP 


BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


There is no patriotic service that can mean more to the nation 
than to establish Christianity in the hearts and homes of its citizens. 
The work of Home Missions is to reach into the lives of more of these 
folks with the influence of Christian teaching, constantly. 


In no other nation in the world is there better opportunity to 
show what is the power of the common brotherhood of man than in 
In its service to other races, the Home Missions of the 
Christian Church is cementing more closely this bond of brotherhood. 


Not only creating understanding between the races but also sym- 
pathetie helpfulness with other nationalities, and common service with 
other denominations, makes our Home Mission Department a fine in- 
strumentality for broadening the fellowship of our church so as to 
make us an integral part of the great church enterprise. 


With an adequate support of our Home Mission enterprise, the 
field work in conferences, the extension of church in strategic centers, 
and the peculiar fitness of the message of the Christian Church in this 
day of tendency toward union, makes possible the brightest outlook 
the Christian Church has ever had. 


LET US MAKE THE JUNE OFFERING SURPASS ALL 
FORMER OFFERINGS FOR HOME MISSIONS 
HOME MISSION 


OMER S. THOMAS, SECRETARY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DEPARTMENT 











The Aged Christian Ministers’ 


Home 


I. 


N a recent issue of The Herald, Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell called attention to 
the suggestion of May 9, “Mothers’ Day,” 
being a fitting time for offerings being made 
to the Aged Ministers’ Home. In a striking 
way, also, he made clear the significance of 
the Home, both as to its function and needs. 
As secretary of the Board of Trustees, I 
would like to express to our people, and 
particularly to those who have contributed 
financially and otherwise, the thanks of the 
trustees for the cheer their kindness has 
brought to the management of the Home. 

The necessities of a Home of this kind, 
as of any other, are constant. There are 
the incidentals of keeping the house and 
ground in order and supplied, as well as the 
supply of food, clothing, and fuel, and the 
frequent ministrations of medical care. So 
the coming in of useful articles, as well as 
of money, brings genuine cheer to the 
trustees, who have the immediate responsi- 
bility of the welfare of the members of the 
Home. 

The treasurer, Mr. James S.+Frost, ack- 
knowledge personally also the donations 
we are sure, for he is the pattern of fidelity 
in this important trust that he has exercised 
for many years. And Prof. Dales, as super- 
intendent, and Mrs. Dales undoubtedly ac- 
knowledges personally also the donations 
sent direct to the Home. But the trustees 
would like to give their thanks and assure 
all the friends everywhere who have con- 
tributed in any way to the Home, their 
sincerest appreciation. 

And, by the way, the trustees congratu- 
late themselves and would congratulate the 


Brotherhood at large that Professor and Mrs. 
Dales, in the providence of the Heavenly 
Father, have been led to the superintendency 
of the Home. The utmost economy is exer- 
cised consistent with the welfare of the 
members of the Home. Most kindly minis- 
trations are given in the infirmities and 
periods of sickness that develop. A devout, 
prayerful, and cheering atmosphere prevails. 
These friends believe in God and love his 
people and the institutions of the Christian 
Church. Friends who can arrange to call 
at the Home may be assured of a welcome, 
and the members of the Home are always 
cheered by such kindly remembrances. 
G. A. CONIBEAR, Secretary, 
Board of Trustees. 
Lakemont, New York. 


II. 

“A house takes a lot of living in to make 
it a home.”’—Guest. 

The American poet Guest has sung him- 
self into the lives of English speaking 
people everywhere because he speaks the 
language of the home. Constantly and yet 
kindly he holds before us the picture of 
life as he finds it. But he is at his best 
when he is thinking the thoughts and feel- 
ing, the emotions, of those who live, not in 
offices nor institutions but in homelike, 
honest family homes. 

The founders of this HOME purposed and 
planned wisely. They dreamed of a haven 
of peace and comfort for the enjoyment of 
our aged friends, who must perforce cease 
their cherished activities because of age or 
weakness. A people truly great. will re- 
joice not so much because of wealth, luxury 
or prestige, but because every day it is mak- 
ing some less fortunate nation or individual 
happier and more capable of sane ex- 
pression. Americans have given their mil- 
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lions for the famished and stricken of 
Europe and Asia. This fine chivalry must 
have made heaven rejoice. And heaven will 
be no less glad if you give not only of your 
plenty but, if you make some delightful sac- 
rifice for the sake of these your brethren. 
J. N. DALES, Superintendent, 
Aged Ministers’ Home. 


Rev. Guerney Woody 


EV. Guerney Woody, for many years a 

minister in the Western Indiana Chris- 
tian Conference, passed from labor to re- 
ward April 27, 1926, at his home in 
Darlington, Indiana, after a few days of 
illness. Brother Woody was a faithful 
pastor and had served well many churches 
of the conference. He was pastor of the 
Christian Chapel Church at the time of his 
death, and had missed no regular appoint- 
ments, taking sick following an appoint- 
ment, and dying before the next, thus 
putting his hands to the gospel plow more 
than thirty years ago and never turned back. 

Funeral services were held at the Chris- 
tian Church April 29, a very large crowd 
being present. The sermon was by the 
writer, with the following ministers pres- 
ent and offering words of appreciation of 
their fellowship with him and of the plen- 
did work he accomplished: Rev. J. M. Brad- 
bury, of Tipton, read the Scripture lesson; 
Rev. W. D. Cole, of the Presbyterian 
Church, offered prayer; Rev. I. Hatton, of 
the Methodist Church, read the obituary 
and offered some remarks; Rev. W. P. 
Kibby, ex-president of the conference, spoke 
of his loyalty to the conference; Rev. D. O. 
Coy, at one time his pastor, spoke of their 
intimate relation in the years gone by; also 
Rev. Mr. Martin, District superintendent 
of the M. E. Church, and Rev. J. F. How- 
ard, of the M. E. Church, an old-time 
friend, offered some appropriate remarks. 

He leaves of his immediate family his 
companion and two sons; one son, Orville 
a pastor in the M. E. Church. 

He was born in Chatam County, North 
Carclina, more than seventy years ago, 
coming with his parents to Indiana near 
Darlington when about ten years old, and 
has lived in this community ever since. 

J. C. OREBAUGH. 

Darlington, Indiana. 


The Effective Sermon 


T appears to be a titanic task to name any 
one thing which should characterize a 
sermon. Yet I will presume to venture to 
name Naturalness as the most indispensable 
feature in the pulpit. It can be attained by 
every minister, it is accepted by every lay- 
man. A sermon that accomplishes the true 
end of preaching, the conversion of sinners 
and the edification of believers, should not 
lack this element of power. 

Genius, a gift of God, is not the essen- 
tial to pulpit power. It is as uncertain as 
it is sporadic. 

There are diversities of gifts. Each min- 
ister should be himself. Paul was unlike 
Peter; Luther bore little resemblance to 
Melanchthon. Evangelism has _ suffered 
greatly because so many have been imitat- 
ing Billy. Sunday. Imitations are always 
humiliating failures. 

The conversational style promotes natu- 
ralness. The preacher should write as if 
he were talking, he should not send his 
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Individual Communion Services 


SPECIAL” SELF- 


COLLECTING CUSHIONED TRAY 


This Tray is unquestionably the most satis- 
factory Tray now in use, both for pew and alta: 
communion. It is compact, noiseless, dust and 
insect proof through its interlocking feature, 
does not rest on the glasses when stacked, and 
is self collecting. Requires no handle or base, 
Can be stacked eight high, thus requiring only 
one Cover for eight trays. The used glasses 
are noiselessly collected in the outside row of 
cushioned holes saving the need of Pew Re- 


interlocking, Noiseless, and Dust-proof. 


style. 


Aluminum Tray with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses 


Delivery 


ALUMINUM COVER WITH MALTESE CROSS 


Furnished With Knob or Greek Cross 
if Desired. 
Aluminum $2.95. Polished Wood, Oak, Cherry, 
or Walnut, $5.50 
Quad. Silver Plate $13.50 
Grape Design, $17.75 


Covers can be engraved in Old English 
at eight cents per letter. 


Delivery Extra. 


the communicants, as 
is not necessary 


drinking. It 
easily, has round botto 
inside, being 
cleaned. 


Plain or with Gold Ban 


doz. 
Aluminum Cups, 
doz. 
Delivery extra. 


The Shallow Glass 
(Exact Size) 


SINGLE FILLERS 
using six trays or less) 
of a glass container 
which is fitted a 
(removable). 


and kept clean. 
factory. Single Fillers No. 


silver lined inside. 


INSTANTANEOUS 
ALUMINUM FILLER 


(Recommended for large 
Churches) 


be filled per minute. 
valves or springs, 


Single Filler No. 


1. Price $3.00 Price, $7.50. Delivery extra. 


DAYTON 





ceptacles, 
systems. 
it dispenses with the need of a separate Collect- 
ing Tray. 
enthusiastic in their praise. 
same could be induced to change to any other 
Trays are noiseless, easily handled and attractive in appearance. 


Quadruple Silver Tray, Handsomely Beaded with 36 Plain Shallow Glasses...............-..-- 22.25 


With Gold Band Shallow Glasses or Indestructible Aluminum Cups, $1.00 per Tray Extra. 


THE SHALLOW GLASS 
Is especially favored by 


to 
throw back the head in 
empties 


easily 
It can be used 
with any of our Trays. 


Plain glasses, $1.20 doz. 
Gold Band glasses, $1.75 


$1.50 


(Recommended for Churches 


Single Filler No. 1 consists 
into 
special 
nickle-plated pouring device 
Easily cleaned 
Very satis- 


and No. 3 (No. 3 having bulb) 
are nickle-plated outside and 


With this Filler 150 cups can 
Has no 
is exceed- 
ingly simple and being made 
of Aluminum will not corrode. 


. The Christian Publishing Association 


an important item of cost in other 
In churches, communing at the altar 


All Churches using these trays are 
No church using 


$ 9.95 











Extra. 





Cover with Maltese Cross. 


BREAD PLATES 


it 
m 


— WIDE RIM BREAD PLATE 


Furnished Also With Narrow Rim 


Aluminum, $1.85 Silver Plate, $5.75 
Delivery extra. 


2 


Single Filler No. 2 
Price $5.75 


, OHIO 








hearers away saying, “How grand the ser- 
mon,” “How classical a composition,” but 
rather this, “From this day forth I will live 
better.” It is better to forego any admira- 
tion for a brilliant intellectual and ora- 
torical display in order to gain the larger 
end which Dr. Jowett once said was, “to 


remind mankind what mankind is con- 
stantly forgetting.” As preachers, it is not 
our business to supply the defects of hu- 
man intelligence, or to make a contribution 
to literature, but to speak face to face to 
men for salvation and for service.—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 








THE 
The Robber’s Coat 


N one of his journeys Whitefield was told 

of a widow with a large family, whose 
landlord had distrained her furniture, and 
was about to sell it, unless her rent was 
paid. Whitefield’s purse was never large, 
but his sympathy was great, and he im- 
mediately gave the five guineas which the 
helpless woman needed. The friend who 
was traveling with him hinted that the sum 
was more than he could reasonably afford, 
to which he replied, ‘When God brings a 
case of distress before us, it is that we may 
relieve it.’ 

“The two travelers proceeded on their 
journey, and before long encountered a 
highwayman, who demanded their money, 
which they gave. Whitefield now turned the 
tables on his friend, and remmded him how 
much better it was for the poor widow to 
have the five guineas than the thief who 
had just robbed them. They had not long 
resumed their travel before the man re- 
turned and demanded Whitefield’s coat, 
which was more respectable than his own. 
This request was also granted, Whitefield 
accepting the robber’s ragged habiliments 
in return. 

“Presently they perceived the marauder 
again galloping toward them most furious- 
ly; and now, fearing that their lives were 
threatened, they also spurred their horses, 
and, fortunately, arrived at some cottages 
before the highwayman could stop them. 
The thief was balked, and, no doubt, was 
immensely mortified; for when Whitefield 
took off the man’s tattered coat, he found, 
in one of its pockets, a carefully wrapped 
parcel containing one hundred guineas— 
the proceeds of sundry highway robberies!” 
—Selected. 


An Answered Prayer 


WAS night clerk in one of the best drug 

stores in the town of N—, says a writer 
in the Christian observer. One evening at 
eleven o’clock I began to make preparations 
to retire to my cot behind the rear partition 
of the store, locked the front door, and 
lowered the light. I was just falling into a 
pleasant sleep when the night bell rang. I 
arose, waited on the customer, rebolted the 
door, put out the light, and returned to 
my room. 

Before half an hour had passed, the bell 
rang again. I answered it, waited on the 
messenger, and again lay down. 

Perhaps it was an hour later, when, once 
more, I was aroused by the bell. I was en- 
joying sound sleep, and, by no means in a 
good humor, admitted the boy, who thrust 
a prescription at me, saying, “Mother is 
very sick, please put this medicine up 
quick.” 

With sleepy eyes and ill humor I pre- 
pared the medicine, dismissed the boy, 
locked the door, and—was about to lower 
the gas light, when I picked up the pre- 
scription to file it, and to my horror, dis- 
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A new and 


year (new) 
one year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


one year (new) 
Thinking Through 


Combination Price 


Send all orders to 


Dayton 





Stop! Look! Listen! Read! 


HE BIGGEST OFFER EVER GIVEN OUR READERS. 
timely book, 'THINKING 
THROUGH, by Dr. Alva M. Kerr, D. D., just 
coming from the Doran press. 
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covered that I had made a serious mistake. 
A deadly poison was in that medicine. 
What should I do? Overcome with shame 
and self-accusation, I paced the floor. Had 
I known the boy, or where the family lived, 
I should have followed to prevent the use 
of the medicine; but I knew not whence he 
came. I threw myself on my knees; with 
tears I confessed my sin of petulance, ill- 
humor, and neglect of watching or pray- 
ing, pleaded with the Savior not only to 
forgive my sin, but, somehow, to overrule 
my very mistake. I knew not how this 
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could possibly be, but continued on my 
knees, scarcely knowing what I said; my 
prayer was more groaning in the Spirit 
than anything else. 

My prayer was interrupted by the vio- 
lent ringing of the bell. I opened the door, 
and there was the boy, “Oh,” he said, “I 
fell and broke the bottle; please put up the 
medicine again.” 

I almost fainted for joy. Before I put 
up the medicine again, I slipped into my 
little chamber, threw myself on my knees, 
and just simply said, with tears of grati- 














































































454 (22) 
tude streaming down my face, “Lord Je- 
sus, I thank thee.” My prayer was heard 
and granted.—Selected. 


Parenthood Single Handed 
By a Lone Mother 

WHEN I was quite young and heard peo- 

ple talking about the law of compensa- 
tion it seemed a beautiful sentiment, but en- 
tirely unpractical for everyday living. Per- 
haps because young folks are naturally a 
bis suspicious and disinclined to take things 
by faith at certain youthful periods it was 
pardonable to dismiss the subject with my 
limited experience and observation as some- 
thing nice to talk about but never to be ex- 
pected in real life. 

But since the task of being father and 
mother in one has come to be mine it is easy 
to realize how limited was my youthful 
viewpoint of compensation. It is a terrible 
calamity for a child to lose either parent 
either in babyhood or later, but by experi- 
ence I have come to know, as have many 
other parents so situated, that there are op- 
portunities and rewards to the lone worker 
that do not come to those who in happy 
partnership rule the little kingdom of home. 
Experienced in both of these tasks, I have 
come to know that God in his mercy does 
help the widow and the orphan. It has al- 
ways been said that the average child in the 
average family gets altogether too much 
“mother” in the home training, particularly 
in these days when the father of the family 
rarely sees his children in daylight, so stren- 
uous being the struggle for existence, but I 
have come to believe that children raised 
by widows, even widows who have been com- 
pelled to toil for the support of the family, 
compare very favorably with those happy 
children who had both parents all their days 
of childhood and youth. 

Sorrow binds the family together more 
closely, the changed way of living brings re- 
sponsibilities early to boys and girls, and, 
while some deplore this fact, it is true that 
most parents cheat their children out of a 
rich education by doing their thinking for 
them and supplying them too freely with 
leisure and pocket money. A little boy ac- 
customed to going through his clothes reck- 
lessly came in suddenly one day and found 
his mother weeping over some bills she 
could not meet just then. She said noth- 
ing, but from that day the boy was a 
changed being. He was careful to keep 
everything whole and clean in order to re- 
duce the family bills and save his mother 
worry. Now that boy did not lose one mo- 
ment’s enjoyment by his forethought, but 
rather enjoyed playtime more when he had 
changed his school clothes for an old play 
suit. In the same family the little girls be- 
gan voluntarily taking extra duties upon 
themselves to give their mother more leis- 
ure. 

And in spite of all that has been said 
about the tendency of the world to take ad- 
vantage of untrained women in business 
matters there are multitudes of helping 
hands outstretched to help the lone parent. 
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Free legal advice, gentle and sympathetic 
help with boys in the teen age, wise counsel 
in financial matters, that thing that people 
call “backing” for want of a better term and 
dozens of little unobtrusive kindnesses and 
aids are extended to the lone parent. 

So to every woman left to care for and 
rear a family alone, to every inexperienced 
maiden aunt or childless woman who must 
take some orphan in the family into her care 
and keeping, to every grandmother who 
must begin to raise a second family alone, 
to every young girl who finds that circum- 
stances have placed her in charge of small 
brothers and sisters with no near relative 
to guide and counsel her, to all who must be 
father and mother in one, I should like to 
say that there will spring up aids and op- 
portunities that you little suspect until you 
reach them. The task is hard, but the com- 
pensations are ever present. Lonely you 
will be and perplexed, and sad and bewild- 
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SHABBY OLD DAD! 


H's collar is frayed, and his trousers un- 


pressed; 
He's not a bit fussy the way he is dressed, 


But he’s always ready to help out the rest, 
Shabby old Dad! 
His shirts have queer stripes, and they’re 


old-fashioned quite; 
His ties are in strings, and they're never tied 
right. 
last year’s straw hat is a terrible sight. 


Shabby old Dad! 


His 


His shoes need a shine, his cuff links are tin, 

He does sometimes shave, and his top hair 
is thin; 

You hardly would say he was neat as a pin; 


Shabby old Dad! 


Shabby old Dad, with his heart full of woes, 

And so much to think of besides buying 
clothes; 

The kids needing food, and the money? 
God knows! 


Shabby old Dad! 


If there is a heaven where peace can enfold 
A life lived for others, a heart that’s pure 
gold, 
He'll find it, and live there in glory untold. 
Shabby old Dad! 
—Anne Campbell, in Moody 
Bible Institute Monthly. 
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ered many times, but the grace of God out- 
weights all the difficulties. Giving up is 
weak and faithless, but doing one’s best is 
brave and hopeful; so give the task the best 
that is in you and trust the rest to God. 


The School of Prayer 


HE whole purpose of prayer is to change 

things that need changing. Prayer does 
us good. I want to give you four sugges- 
tions about how to pray and three simple 
conditions of making sure that prayer will 
change things: 

First, prayer needs a time, daily time, 
quiet time, time when you are not tired. 
Then prayer needs a place. Jesus said: 
“Enter into thine inner chamber.” Then 
give the Book its place in prayer. Prayer is 
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A GENEROUS OFFER 


The Layman Company, which co-operates 
with all denominations, will send for fifty 
cents, to any committee or individual, q 
package containing 470 pages of pamphlets, 
including three playlets and an Account 
Book, also a proposal of partnership by which 
an entire church can be continuously culti- 
vated for stewardship and financial freedom 
at small expense. If, after examination, the 
package does not please you, it maybe re. 
turned, and we will cheerfully refund the 
fifty cents and pay return postage as well 

Please mention The Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty and give your denomination. 

The Layman Company 

730 Rush Street, Chicago. 








not talking to God simply; it is listening— 
listening first and then talking. The fourth 
suggestion is this: Let the Teacher teach 
you. There is a special Teacher of prayer: 
He is the Holy Spirit—Jesus’s other self. 
The three conditions of making sure that 
prayer will work out a bigger result than 
you are thinking about are simple but really 
radical: First, make the controlling purpose 
of your life to please Jesus. The second 
condition is very old-fashioned. Your prayer 
must .be in Jesus’ name. The third condi- 
tion may sound hackneyed when I say that 
prayer must be in faith. The Amen is an 
affirmation of positive faith—S. D. Gordon. 
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The cross speaks of a world gone wrong, 
and a world redeemed. And for the fol- 
lower of Christ, there is a life of mingled 
demand and glory, of gain through loss. If 
this be the heart of us, should it not be the 
heart of our message? Preach on issues, not 
on side issues. The world is needy, and 
there are countless souls who come up to the 
church every Sunday, praying for comfort 
and direction, as lost men. To offer them a 
string of cheap epigrams or bloodless moral- 
ities is to feed them on stones. I fear 
nothing so much as the “clever” minister.— 
James Black. 
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Once an aged Christian, while in great 
suffering, was asked by his friends whether 
he could bear it, if he would not break down 
under it; and he said, “Not until the six- 
teenth psalm breaks down at the eighth 
verse.” They asked him what he meant, 
and he answered, “Because he is at my 
right hand, I shall never be moved.” There 
is your confidence. No matter how alone 
you are, yet you are not alone, for Christ is 
with you even unto the end of the world.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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There is nothing more devastating to the 
soul than waves of artificial emotion with- 
out any corresponding, practical result. We 
are called to translate the thought of God 
as expressed in his gospel of grace into the 
prose of our own life, and so be made 
worthy of it—Thomas Charles Williams. 





